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INDIGESTION. 


HEADACHE, AND ALL LIVER AFFECTIONS. 


PRICHARD’S PIL Lbs, 


COMPOSED OF DANDELION, CAMOMILE, RHUBARB, AND GINGER. 
(Entirely Vegetable, perfectly Tasteless, no Mercury.) 
They materially assist nature in the performance of some of her most important functions, and prove the greatest 
boon to those troubled with either of the above ailments, 
Prepared only by W. PRICHARD, Apothecary, 65 Charing Cross, 
Sold in Bottles at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s, 6d., 11s.,and 21s. Free by Post, and of all Ohemists. 
50 Years’ Reputation. Ask for W. Prichard’s, and take no other. 


THE KEY-NOTE OF GREATION—GHANGE ! 


* Behold, we know not anything: I can but trust that good shall fall 
At last—far off—at last, to All.’ TENNYSON. 
‘Former generations perished In venial ignorance of all sanitary laws. When Black Death 
massacred hundreds of thousands, neither the victims nor their rulers could be accounted 
responsible for their slaughter.’—THE TIMES. 


The Moral : NATURE is only SUBDUED by OBEDIENCE to HER LAWS. 


PREVENTION. 

Huse BLUNDER.—THIS AGE, in many points great and intelligent, 

spends large sums of money in legal strangling of those who 
cause their fellows violent death, the result of ignorance and a 
want of control over the passions, while we calmly allow MILLIONS 
to DIE of, and HUNDREDS of MILLIONS to SUFFER from, VARIOUS 
PREVENTABLE DISEASES, simply for want of a proper sanitary 
tribunal. The most ordinary observer must be struck with the 
huge blunder. 


THE TRANSVAAL!!! 


* Iydenburg Camp, near Johannesburg, Transvaal. 


* I feel as in duty bound to write and compliment you upon the WONDERFUL EFFECTS of ENO’S 
“FRUIT SALT” in CLEARING the BODY of ALL FOUL SECRETIONS. I may add that for 
the last twelve years I have never been without it. I spent four years in New Orleans and the West ae = 
althongh people DIE there DAILY of FEVER, YET I ESCAPED and I feel sure that it was owin: 
my KEEPING MY BLOOD COOL and my ‘stomach in order by the USE OF ENO’S PRUIT 
SALT.” I came to this country eight years ago, and have lived in my capacity of GOLD PROSPECTOR 
in some of the MOST FEVER-STRICKEN parts of AFRICA. Just after the Jameson Raid, I and five 
companions volunteered for service in Matabeleland. I, of course, took a good supply of ENO’S te FRUIT 
SALT” with me. I may say that of my five friends, with the exception of one who was killed, the REST 
were ALL DOWN with FEVER whilst in the Fly Oountry. «Never in my life have I felt better, although 
FEVER is VERY PREVALENT in JOHANNESBURG owing to LACK of SANITATION or 
any system of drainage. You are at liberty to make whatever use you wish of this letter or of my name.—Yours 
faithfully, ‘‘ TRUTH,” November 16, 1896.’ 

CAUTION. --See Capsule marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Without it you havea WORTHLESS IMITATION. 


Prepared only at ENO’S ‘Fruit Salt’ Works, London, 8.E., by J. C. ENO’S Patent. 























other Foods are rejected.” 


Lonpon MEDICAL RECORD. 


Benger’s Food was Awarded the 
GOLD MEDAL 
Of the International Health! Exhibition, London. 


THE AGED. 


In Tins of Chemists, 
&e., everywhere, 
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THE ENGLISHMAN’S CALENDAR. 


JULY. 


The defeat of Hyder Ali by Sir Eyre Coote, 1781. 

The Dominion of Canada formed, 1867. 

Battle of Marston Moor, 1644, 

Sir Robert Peel, statesman, d. 1850. 

York Minster completed, 1472. 

Sir Henry Lawrence, Indian statesman, d. 1857. 

Abolition of the Star Chamber, 1641. 

Sir Thomas More, Lord Chancellor, executed, 1535. 

Lord Chancellor Cottenham appointed the second time, 1836. 

Waverley published, 1814. 

Richard Brinsley Sheridan, dramatist and orator, d. 1816. 
Robert South, divine, d. 1716. 

Tom Cribb, pugilist, b. 1781. 

John Bull, musician, 1586. 

Sir William Blackstone, judge and legal writer, b. 1723. 


Lord Metcalfe, Indian civilian, appointed Governor of Jamaica, 1839, 


Patent for Hargreaves’ spinning jenny, 1770. 

Lord Russell tried for high treason, 1683. 

Richard Bentley, scholar and critic, d. 1742. 

Charter of the Royal Society, 1662. 

Inigo Jones, architect, b. 1573. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, painter, b. 1723. 

The second Earl Grey, statesman, d. 1845. 

Defeat of Nana Sahib at Cawnpore by Havelock, 1857. 
William Makepeace Thackeray, novelist, b. 1811. 

Jane Austen, novelist, d. 1817. 

Spanish Armada sighted in the Channel, 1588. 

Sir Richard Owen, naturalist, b. 1804. 

Matthew Prior, poet, b. 1664. 

Robert Burns, poet, d. 1796. 

Sir Thomas Cavendish, circumnavigator, 1586. 
Capture of Gibraltar by Admiral Sir George Rooke, [704. 
John Philpot Curran, lawyer and orator, b, 1750. 

Charles Dibdin, song writer, d. 1814. 
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THE ENGLISHMAN’S CALENDAR. 


25 Samuel Taylor Coleridge, poet and philosopher, d. 1834 
6 John Field, musician, b. 1782. 
7 Bank of England incorporated, 1694. ° 
John Dalton, chemist, d. 1844. 
28. Source of the Nile discovered by Speke and Grant, 1862, 
The Atlantic cable laid, 1866. 
29 John Caius, physician and scholar, d. 1573. 
30 The defence of Arrah, 1857. 
31 Defeat of Van Tromp by Monk, 1653. 


(2) Of all the battles of the Civil War, this is memorable as 
having first proved the quality of Cromwell’s Ironsides. English- 
men of whatever party must be proud of the invincible warriors 
sprung from the very substance of the nation. (8) South is one 
of the best of our prose writers. His style in its perfect lucidity, 
witty common sense, and light touch of unemphasised irony, is 
nearer Voltaire’s than that of any other Englishman. Tom Cribb 
stands as the representative of a sport so peculiarly English, 
which played for long so important a part in our national 
development, and was suppprted and fostered by so many of our 
great men, that it deserves a niche in the national remembrance. 
Mr. Boase, in his account of Cribb in the ‘ National Biography,’ 
says that ‘as a professor of his art he was matchless, and in his 
observance of fair play he was never excelled; he bore a character 
of unimpeachable integrity and unquestionable humanity, 
(9) The date on which Bull took his musical degree at Oxford. 
(22) Cavendish started on this day for his voyage round the 
world. (30) This is the story of how a dozen or so of English- 
men, none of them soldiers, with fifty Sikhs, defended themselves 
for a week in a two-storeyed billiard-room against some eight or 
ten thousand foes, until relieved by Sir Vincent Eyre. 

J. M. 8. 
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MARSTON MOOR. 
JULY 2, 1614, 


AN ANNIVERSARY STUDY. 


Marston Moor was the third great battle between the Royalists 
and the Parliamentarians, but the only decisive one of the three. 
Unlike Edgehill or Newbury it had, in Cromwell’s phrase, ‘all 
the evidences of an absolute victory.’ Between seven and ten on 
the evening of Tuesday, July 2, 1644, the fate of all England 
north of the Trent was decided, and henceforth the complete 
conquest of the northern counties was simply a matter of sieges. 
If the results of Marston were less important than those of 
Naseby, the forces engaged were far greater; and the Royalists 
brought together at the battle for York twice as many men as 
they could on the field where the King’s crown itself was at 
stake. 

For more than two months the Marquis of Newcastle and his 
army had been cooped up in York. About the end of April the 
Earl of Leven with the Scottish army and Lord Fairfax with his 
army of Yorkshire Roundheads had established their camps before 
York. The north side of the city was still open, and Newcastle 
sent out his cavalry to forage for themselves, and join the troops 
collecting for his relief. On June 2, Manchester and the army 
of the Eastern Association came up from Lincolnshire, and the 
investment of the city was completed. Bridges of boats over 
the Ouse at Poppleton above York and at Fulford below it 
connected the positions of the three armies, and the siege now 
began in earnest. The suburbs were taken and partly burnt, 
two detached forts stormed, and an unsuccessful assault was 
attempted on June 16. Meanwhile Rupert, marching from 
Shrewsbury, had forced his way through Lancashire, stormed 
Bolton, joined Goring and Newcastle’s cavalry at Skipton, and 
was advancing towards York. On June 30 news came that he 
was at Knaresborough with 15,000 men, 

Leven and his two colleagues, holding themselves not strong 
enough both to continue the siege and to give battle to the 
relieving army, drew off their forces on the night of Sunday, 
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June 30, to bar Rupert’s march from Knaresborough to York 
On Monday they drew up in battle array on Marston Moor, 
south of York, and waited for the Prince to advance. Their 
soldiers, ‘oppressed with heaviness’ for a time at the abandon- 
ment of the siege, ‘were again full of joy, expecting to have a 
battle with the enemy; being assured by their scouts that the 
Prince with all his forces would pass towards York that way.’ 

All Monday the Parliamentary forces remained on the moor, 
but Rupert was not disposed to fight till his own time. Sending 
a few horse to ‘amuse’ the enemy, he turned north; and cross- 
ing the Ure at Boroughbridge and the Swale at Thornton 
Bridge, marched down the north bank of the Ouse to York, and 
encamped outside it. On the way he beat off the regiment of 
dragoons which Manchester had stationed at Poppleton, and 
captured his bridge. York was relieved without striking a blow, 
and the possession of the bridge secured Rupert from attack, and 
gave him, if he thought fit, the power to take the offensive 
himself. 

When the news that they had been outmanceuvred reached 
the Roundheads they were greatly depressed. ‘Our hearts 
generally were filled with sorrow,’ wrote Manchester’s chaplain. 
At evening they drew off the moor and encamped on its southern 
edge, about Long Marston. ‘Provisions,’ he adds, ‘ were scarce in 
their camp; very few had either the comfort of convenient 
lodging or food; our soldiers did drink the wells dry, and were 
necessitated to make use of puddle water. The Parliamentary 
generals held a council of war, and determined to march south 
to Tadcaster and Cawood, partly to prevent Rupert from going 
south himself and attacking the Eastern Association, partly, by 
the help of a bridge of: boats then at Cawood, to stop all pro- 
visions going to York either from the West or East Riding, and 
so in time to necessitate him to draw out to fight.’ 

Nothing now was farther from Rupert’s intention than to 
avoid fighting. Success had made him sanguine, and his orders 
seemed not only to warrant but to require him to fight. In an 
ambiguous letter Charles had intimated to his nephew that York 
must be relieved at any cost, and one sentence seemed to imply 
that he must rout the besiegers as well as raise the siege. 

‘If York be relieved, and you beat the rebel armies of both 
kingdoms which are before it, then, but otherwise not, I may 
possibly make a shift (upon the defensive) to spin out time until 
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you come to assist me,’ were the King’s words. Accordingly 
Rupert never even entered York, but at dawn on Tuesday pushed his 
troops across the bridge at Poppleton to complete his strategic 
success by ‘ beating the rebel armies.’ Newcastle was ordered to 
have his infantry drawn out of York by four o’clock in the morn- 
ing, for the Prince intended to give battle about midday, so that 
he might have plenty of daylight to follow up the victory he felt 
confident of winning. During the forenoon the cavalry of his 
van, though impeded by the difficulties of the ground, skirmished 
continually with the horse who formed the Parliamentary rear- 
guard, and he looked eagerly for Newcastle’s forces that he might 
attack in earnest. At nine o’clock Newcastle joined Rupert with a 
troop of horse. ‘My lord,’ said the Prince, ‘I wish you had 
come sooner with your forces, but I hope we shall yet have a 
glorious day.’ The Marquis apologetically explained that his 
infantry could not be got together at the prescribed hour ; they 
had fallen to plundering in the deserted camp of the besiegers, 
but General King was collecting them, and would bring them up 
with all possible expedition. Impatient at the delay, Rupert was 
for falling upon the enemy with his own infantry only, but the 
Marquis urged him to wait, saying he had 4,000 as good foot as 
were in the world. Personally Newcastle was averse to fighting 
at all at present, as he expected a reinforcement of 2,000 men 
under Colonel Clavering the next day, and believed that the Par- 
liamentary generals would divide their forces if their retreat was 
suffered to proceed. But to this argument Rupert replied that 
he had an absolute and peremptory order to fight under the King’s 
own hand, and the Marquis was obliged to give way. Noon 
passed, and it was near four o’clock when King and his infantry 
arrived, and he, too, was against fighting. Rupert showed King 
the plan of the battle as he meant to fight it. ‘ By God, sir,’ 
replied the blunt veteran, ‘it is very fine on the paper, but there 
is no such thing in the field.” He objected that the army was 
‘drawn too near the enemy, and in a place of disadvantage,’ but 
added that it was too late to move it further back. As the 
day was far spent, and the golden moment for attacking already 
past, Rupert yielded to the arguments of King and Newcastle, 
and resolved to give battle on the morrow. He sent to York for 
provisions for his troops, and retiring to the rear, dismounted and 
began a hasty meal, while Newcastle went to his coach and refreshed 
himself with a pipe. 
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On the Parliamentary side the news of Rupert’s advance in 
force had caused a sudden change of purpose. Cromwell, David 
Leslie, and Sir Thomas. Fairfax, who commanded the rearguard, 
had sent word to the generals of the necessity of making a stand. 
‘Else, wrote Fairfax, ‘the enemy having the advantage might 
put us in some disorder, but by the advantage of the ground we 
were on, we hoped to make it good till they came back to us.’ The 
Scottish infantry who led the van had almost reached Tadcaster, 
when orders came to them to face about. By the afternoon the 
whole army was collected on the rising ground to the south of the 
moor. The enemy in the meanwhile, according to Scout-master 
Watson, had drawn up ‘ with part of their foot close to our noses, 
so near that we had not liberty to take the moor and to put our- 
selves into battalia, so that we were put to draw our men into a 
cornfield close to the moor, making way by our pioneers to get 
ground to extend the wings of our army to such a distance that 
we might conveniently fight; which was very difficult for us to 
attain. The right wing of our army being placed just by Marston 
townside, the town on our right hand . . . and as our foot and 
horse came up we formed our battalia and the left wing, still desir- 
ing to gain as much of the left point as we could, so that at the 
last we came with the utmost point of our left wing to Tockwith ; 
so our army fronted to the moor from Marston to Tockwith, being a 
mile and a half in length; the enemy being drawn up just under 
us, the wings of their army extending a little further than ours 
in length, but the hedges and our dragooners secured the flanks.’ 

By two, or at latest by four, the formation of the Parlia- 
mentary army was complete, and the artillery of the two armies 
began a short and ineffective cannonade. Then the guns became 
silent, the Roundheads in the cornfields fell to singing psalms, 
and each army waited for the other to attack. 

On both sides the soldiers were eager to fight. ‘We looked,’ 
says a Parliamentarian, ‘ and no doubt they also, upon this fight as 
the winning or losing the garland. . . . In their army the cream 
of all the Papists in England, and in ours a collection out of all 
the corners of England and Scotland of such as had the greatest 
antipathy to popery and tyranny; these equally thirsting for the 
extirpation of each other. Aad now the sword must determine 
that which a hundred years’ policy and dispute could not do.’ 

In numbers the Parliamentary’ army was somewhat the 
larger. It consisted of about 25,000 men, of whom some 7,000 
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were horse. The Royalists according to their opponents had 
about 13,000 or 14,000 foot, and 8,000 or 9,000 horse, but 
according to the plan of the battle afterwards drawn up for 
Rupert, they brought into the field only 11,000 infantry and 
6,500 horse. It was afterwards said that 1,500 or 2,000 of 
Rupert's horse were ‘ gone rambling into York,’ and that 1,000 of 
the 4,000 foot promised by Newcastle had never arrived at the moor. 

For three hours the two armies remained stationary, ‘ each 
expecting who should begin the charge.’ From the ridge where 
the Parliamentary army was placed, the ground sloped gently 
towards the moor, and on the edge of the moor was an obstacle 
which fills a prominent place in contemporary narratives of the 
battle. Watson describes it as ‘a small ditch and bank, through 
which we must pass, if we would charge them upon the moor, or 
they pass it if they would charge us in the great cornfield and 
closes; so that it was a great disadvantage to him that would 
begin the charge, seeing the ditch must somewhat disturb their 
order, and the other would be ready in good ground and order to 
charge them before they could recover it.’ A Scottish officer 
calls it ‘a great ditch which ran along the front of the battle, 
only between the Earl of Manchester’s foot and the enemy there 
was a plain.’ In the Royalist plan it is marked simply as a hedge, 
which was lined with musketeers by the Prince. 

About seven o’clock, just when the soldiers on both sides had 
come to the conclusion that no battle was to be expected that 
day, the whole Parliamentary army began to advance. To 
Chaplain Ashe, their regiments, as they moved down the hill, 
looked ‘like so many thick clouds.’ The left wing which 
Cromwell commanded was the first to come into collision with 
the enemy. It consisted of all Manchester’s horse, about 3,000 
in number, and three regiments of Scottish horse under David 
Leslie, probably about 1,000 or 1,200 men ; attached to it also was 
half a regiment of Scottish dragoons under Colonel Frizell. The 
dragoons rapidly drove the musketeers from the hedge and cleared 
the way for Cromwell’s cuirassiers, 

‘In a moment,’ writes Watson, ‘we were past the ditch in to 
the moor upon equal ground with the enemy, our men going in a 
running march. Our front divisions of horse charged their front. 
Lieutenant-General Cromwell’s division of 300 horse, in which 
himself was in person, charged the front division of Prince 
Rupert’s, in which himself was in person. Cromwell’s own division 
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had a hard pull of it, for they were charged by Rupert’s bravest 
men, both in front and flank. They stood at the sword’s point a 
pretty while, hacking one another; but at last he brake through 
them, scattering them before him like a little dust.’ Rupert, who, 
according to a Royalist officer, had not been with his regiment when 
the battle began, strove in vain to stem the tide. ‘Upon the alarm 
he was set upon the earth at meat a pretty distance from his 
troops. . . . The Prince mounted to horse, and galloping up to 
the right wing, met his own regiment turning their backs to the 
enemy, which was a thing strange and unusual. ‘’S wounds,” 
said he, ‘do you run? Follow me.” So they facing about, he led 
them to a charge, but fruitlessly, the enemy having before broken 
the force of that wing.’ There was a momentary check, but a charge 
from the second line under Leslie completed the rout. Early in 
the mélée Cromwell was wounded by a pistol shot. Though the 
wound was not dangerous, ‘ being but a rake in the neck, yet the 
pistol being discharged so near, the powder burnt his face and 
troubled his eyes.’ For a few minutes he must have been in- 
capacitated from personal leadership, and probably David Leslie, 
as second in command, took direction of the whole force during 
that period. Cromwell never left the field, and was soon at the 
head of his horsemen again, but this gave rise to the report circu- 
lated amongst the Scots that at the beginning of the fight Crom- 
well got ‘a little wound on the craige, which made him retire, so 
that he was not so much as present at the service, but his 
troopers were led on by David Leslie.’ 

Little time was spent in the pursuit of the Royalist right. 
As at Naseby, Cromwell kept his men well in hand, ‘ taking special 
care to see it observed that the regiments of horse, when they had 
broken a regiment of the enemy’s, should not divide, and in 
pursuit of the enemy break their order, but keep themselves still 
together in bodies to charge the other regiments of the enemy 
which stood firm.’ Whilst Cromwell’s heavy cavalry turned to 
charge either the foot of the Royalist centre (or, more probably, 
the cavalry of the reserve under Widdrington and Blakiston, 
which Rupert had posted in the rear of the Royalist infantry), 
Leslie’s lighter horse completed the rout. The three Scottish 
regiments were mounted on ‘little light Scottish nags,’ and had 
been stationed in the rear of Cromwell’s division, because they 
were thought unfit to cope with Rupert’s better-horsed squadrons 
so long as their ranks were unbroken. ‘If the Scots light, but 
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weak, nags had undertaken that work, they had never been able 
to stand a charge or endure the shock of the enemy’s horse, both 
horse and men being very good and fighting desperately enough.’ 
Now, as soon as a regiment of the enemy was broken, Leslie and 
his Scots ‘fell in and followed the chase, doing execution upon 
them, and preventing them from rallying and getting into bodies.’ 

Meanwhile nearer the centre of the Parliamentary line, and on 
the right hand of Manchester’s horse, Manchester’s foot was attack- 
ing with equal success. It numbered some 5,500 well-drilled and 
disciplined men, ‘ who stood as a wall of brass, and let fly small 
shot like hail,’ and was led by Major-General Laurence Crawford. 
As the ground between Manchester's division and the enemy was 
more level than in other parts of the line, Crawford had more room 
to manceuvre, and ‘ having overwinged the enemy, set upon their 
flank, and did good execution.’ This flank movement became 
more pronounced as the advance continued, the foot thus co- 
operating with the similar movement of Manchester’s cavalry. 
Watson describes them as ‘charging by our side, and dispersing 
the enemy’s foot as fast as they charged, still going by our side 
cutting them down ; so that we carried the whole field before us, 
thinking the victory ours, and nothing to be done but to kill and 
take prisoners.’ 

On the right wing, however, a disaster had overtaken the Parlia- 
mentarians, and the Scots in the centre held their ground with 
great difficulty. The cavalry of the right was commanded by 
Sir Thomas Fairfax, and consisted of about eighty troops of horse, 
including three regiments of Scottish cavalry. But many of the 
horse were newly raised levies from Lancashire, and the ground 
in their front was unfavourable to attack. ‘The whins and 
ditches we were to pass over before we could get to the enemy,’ 
says Fairfax, ‘put us into great disorder.’ Lord Eglinton, who 
commanded one of the Scottish regiments, explains that ‘ there 
was no passage but at a narrow lane, where they could not march 
but three or four abreast. Upon one side of the lane was a ditch, 
and on the other a hedge, both whereof were lined with musketeers. 
Fairfax himself and Colonel Lambert succeeded in getting their 
regiments through the lane, and, forming on the open ground 
beyond it, charged the horse opposed to them with success, and 
eventually joined the victorious left wing. But the rest of his 
cavalry were routed, and their rout was fatal to the infantry of the 
right wing also. ‘ Being hotly pursued by the enemy, they came 
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back upon the Lord Fairfax’s foot, and the reserve of the Scottish 
foot broke them wholly, and trod the most part of them under 
foot.’ Of the three Scottish regiments, however, Eglinton’s, 
though suffering severely, remained unbroken, and Balgony’s 
lancers made their way to the left wing. 

The Scottish infantry who formed the Parliamentary centre 
had crossed the ditch, and aided by the simultaneous advance of 
Crawford’s and Fairfax’s foot, captured some of the Royalist guns. 
Now, whilst they were hotly engaged with the Royalist infantry in 
their front, Lucas and the bulk of Goring’s cavalry assailed them in 
the flank. Lindsay’s and Maitland’s regiments stood their ground 
subbornly ; a third of each Scottish regiment consisted of pike- 
men, and by their pikes two charges were beaten off. A third 
charge ‘had almost put them in some disorder,’ but a timely 
reinforcement enabled them to hold their own, and Lucas was 
not only repulsed but taken prisoner. Other regiments behaved 
badly. ‘I, wrote the lieutenant-colonel of one of them to the 
nobleman who was its titular commander, ‘ was at the head of your 
lordship’s regiment and Buccleuch’s, but they carried themselves 
not so as I could have wished, neither could I prevail with them ; 
for those that fled never came to a charge with the enemy, but 
were so possessed with a panic fear that they ran for an example 
to others.’ Half the Scottish foot, or even a larger proportion, 
broke and fled, and the road to Tadcaster was covered with a mob 
of flying horse and foot. Yet there was little bloodshed, for 
Goring’s cavaliers stayed to plunder the baggage train of the 
Parliamentary army, and gave up the chase. The Earl of Leven 
had made every effort to stay the flight of his men, but when he 
failed ‘the little old crooked soldier’ regarded the day as lost, and 
never drew bridle till he reached Leeds. Lord Fairfax was carried 
off the field by the fugitives, but returned later, and Manchester 
succeeded in rallying 500 men and bringing them back to the 
battle. 

By this time, however, the victorious left wing had begun to 
make its advance felt. Wheeling across the moor, and still 
co-operating with Crawford and Manchester’s foot, Cromwell and 
Leslie came to the relief of the remnants of the Scottish centre. 
Goring’s cavalry streamed back from plundering the baggage 
and charging the Scottish -pikes to face this new foe, and met 
Cromwell’s horsemen ‘at the same place of disadvantage ’ where 
Fairfax had been routed. 
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Watson describes the decisive charge as one who took part 
in it. ‘Here came the business of the day (nay almost of the 
kingdom) to be disputed ; for the enemy seeing us to come in 
such a gallant posture to charge them, left all thoughts of 
pursuit, and began to think that they must fight again for that 
victory which they thought had been already got, they marching 
down the hill upon us from our carriages, so that they fought 
upon the same ground, and with the same front that our right 
wing had before stood to receive their charge, and we stood upon 
the same ground and with the same front which they had when 
they began the charge. Our three brigades of foot of the Earl 
of Manchester’s being on our right hand, on we went with great 
resolution, charging them so home, one while their horse, and 
then again their foot, and our foot and horse seconding each 
other with such valour, made them fly before us, so that it was 
hard to say which did the better, our horse or foot. Major- 
General Leslie, seeing us thus pluck a victory out of the enemy’s 
hands, professed Europe had no better soldiers.’ Goring’s horse, 
disordered already by their previous success and their conflict 
with the Scottish infantry, were completely scattered and lost 
all semblance of organisation. Sir Philip Monckton describes 
the futility of his efforts to rally them: ‘I saw,’ he says, ‘a 
body of some 2,000 horse that were broken, which as I en- 
deavoured to rally, I saw Sir John Hussey, major-general to 
the Prince, come galloping through the glen. I rid to him, 
and told him that there were none in that great body but they 
knew either himself or me, and that if he would help me to 
put them in order we might regain the field. He told me 
“ Broken horse would not fight,” and galloped from me towards 
York.’ In the end Monckton and Sir Marmaduke Langdale 
got together a body of horse, and according to his account kept 
the field till midnight, when they were ordered to follow the rest 
to York. 

More destructive to the vanquished was the rout of the Royalist 
infantry. Some of Rupert’s veteran regiments from Ireland seem 
to have effected their retreat to York, but of Newcastle’s foot very 
few escaped. His whitecoats who contrived to get into a small 
parcel of ground ditched in, and not easy of access to horse, 
refused to lay down their arms. At push of pike and with volleys 
of musketry they maintained their position till Leslie brought up 
Frizell’s dragoons to beat them from their fences, and made a 
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way for the horse to enter. Then still fighting with the courage 
of despair they were cut down in hundreds. 

The next day the Parliamentarians counted up the spoils. 
Sixteen guns, nearly 130 barrels of powder, over 100 colours, and 
6,000 muskets were collected from the field. Newcastle’s coach, 
full of compromising correspondence, Rupert’s sumpter horse, and 
the body of his favourite poodle were among the trophies. The 
prisoners, who numbered 1,500, included two major-generals, 
Porter, and Tillier, and one lieutenant-general, Sir Charles Lucas. 
According to the victors the Royalists lost 3,000 men. The 
countrymen employed to bury the dead computed that they 
buried 4,150 corpses. ‘By reason of the very white and smooth 
skins’ of the dead it was believed that many of the slain were 
gentlemen and persons of quality. Lucas was taken to view the 
dead, in order that the men of rank might be carried away for 
more honourable burial. He selected some, but refused to give 
their names. ‘One gentleman, that had a bracelet of hair about 
his wrist he said he knew, and desired the bracelet might be 
taken off, saying that an honourable lady should give thanks 
for it.’ 

On the Parliamentary side the loss was much smaller. Three 
days after the battle, Leven and his colleagues compiled a joint 
despatch, in which they summed up the history of the battle with 
judicious vagueness. They described it as ‘a very hot encounter 
for the space of three hours, whereof by the great blessing and 
good providence of God the issue was the total routing of the 
enemy’s army... . Our loss, they added, ‘is not very great, 
being only one lieutenant-colonel, a few captains, and 200 or 
300 common soldiers.’ These figures are certainly too low, but 
the Parliamentarians lost surprisingly few officers. Sir Thomas 
Fairfax was wounded, and both his brother, Charles Fairfax, and 
his cousin, Major William Fairfax, died of their wounds. 
Two Scottish colonels also were mortally wounded, and Algernon 
Sidney, who commanded Manchester’s regiment of horse, was 
incapacitated from service for the next year or two. Amongst 
the killed was Captain Walton, one of Cromwell’s officers, 
the son of Colonel Valentine Walton and Margaret Cromwell. 
It fell to Cromwell to break the news to his brother-in-law. 
‘Sir, he wrote, after a few lines on the victory, ‘God hath 
taken away your eldest son by a cannon shot. It brake his 
Jeg. We were necessitated to have it cut off, whereof he died.’ 
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Then alluding to the death of his own son, he continued, ‘You 
know my own trials this way: but the Lord supported me with 
this, that the Lord took him into the happiness we all pant 
after and live for. There is your precious child, full of glory, 
to know sin nor sorrow any more. He was a gallant young 
man, exceeding gracious. God give you His comfort. Before 
his death he was so full of comfort, that to Frank Russell and 
myself he could not express it, it was so great above his pain. 
This he said to us. Indeed it was admirable. A little after he 
said one thing lay upon his spirit. I asked him what that was ; he 
told me it was that God had not suffered him to be no more the 
executioner of His enemies. At his fall, his horse being killed 
with the bullet, I am told he bid them open to the right and left 
that he might see the rogues run. Truly he was exceedingly 
beloved in the army of all that knew him.’ 

This letter, with its mingling of tenderness and fanaticism, of 
praise for the dead and comfort for the living, contains the only 
reference to Marston Moor by Cromwell which has reached us. 
‘England and the Church of God hath had a great favour from 
the Lord in this great victory given unto us, such as the like 
never was since this war began. It had all the evidences of an 
absolute victory, obtained by the Lord’s blessing upon the godly 
party principally. We never charged, but we routed the enemy. 
The left wing which I commanded, being our own horse, saving 
a few Scots in our rear, beat all the Prince’s horse. God made 
them as stubble to our swords. We charged their regiments of 
foot without horse, and routed all we charged. The particulars 
I cannot relate now; but I believe of 20,000, the Prince hath 
not 4,000 left. Give glory, all the glory, to God.’ 

Cromwell’s letter has been criticised with some harshness. 
It has been accused of ungenerously concealing the services of 
David Leslie, and one modern authority says that he ‘assumes 
the whole credit of the defeat of the Royalist right, at the expense 
of both truth and honour.’ But a letter of condolence should not 
be judged as if it were a despatch, or a document written for the 
information of future historians. The summary of the battle is 
but an introduction to the story of Captain Walton’s death. 
Cromwell declines to enter into the particulars of the one, and 
dwells at length on the details of the other. He exults at the 
completeness of the victory not to magnify his own part, but that 
the sense of national gain may lessen grief for personal loss. 
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‘Let this public mercy make you forget your private sorrow,’ is 
the keynote of the letter. 

Men called Cromwell the saviour of the three kingdoms, but 
he was angry when he heard the expression, and rightly. An 
examination shows that the victory was due not to a single leader, 
but to the harmonious co-operation of Cromwell’s heavy cavalry, 
Leslie’s light horse, and Crawford’s infantry, and of the three 
generals who commanded them. Some Scottish regiments fought 
well, but their army in general, as a Scottish soldier observed, was 
composed of men who were ‘lusty and well-clothed, but raw, 
untrained and undisciplined, and their officers for the most part 
young and inexperienced.’ But the army of the Eastern Associa- 
tion was ‘ exact in discipline,’ and both its training and its temper 


were mainly Cromwell’s work. 
C. H. Firta. 





THE POVERTY OF THE CLERGY. 


In venturing to accept the Editor's invitation to say a word in 
the pages of CORNHILL on behalf of the Queen Victoria Clergy 
Sustentation Fund, I remind myself that once at the dinner-table 
of the late Master of Balliol, an eloquent dignitary of the Church 
was inveighing against the apathy of laymen in the matter of 
Church charities. ‘It is degrading that we should have to go 
round and beg hat in hand for what the charity of laymen should 
spontaneously supply.’ The social barometer had been falling 
degree after degree during the indictment, and when it was con- 
cluded, the small, piping, husky voice of the Master was heard to 
say: ‘Yes, what is degrading is, that the clergy should have to 
exaggerate. The whole company felt that the Master had saved 
the situation, if he had not indeed turned the tables. The dignitary 
was silenced, and the social barometer rose again. Then, having 
done his duty to his guests, the Master recollected that he also 
was a clergyman, and owed something to his cloth, and so con- 
tinued: ‘I never exaggerate: but then I never get any money.’ 
Everyone who has endeavoured to raise money for charitable 
objects will sympathise with the eloquent dignitary of this 
authentic anecdote, and everyone whose pockets have been 
attacked will sympathise with the Master’s rejoinder. - The fact 
remains that a very good cause may languish for want of support 
if it cannot be made to appeal vividly to the feelings through the 
imagination ; and that man is wise in his generation whe knows 
how to enlist on the side of conscience such universally responsive 
emotions as those which the French politely named for us amour 
propre and esprit de corps. Jowett, it may be mentioned, did 
himself injustice when he disclaimed success as a collector of 
subscriptions ; it is true he did not exaggerate; his method was 
to write begging letters to old members of his college with his 
own hand, a compliment that recognised the market value of an 
autograph, and was not without its reward. 

Of the more important funds that have been opened this 
year as thank-offerings for the Queen’s long and prosperous reign, 
that for the London Hospitals has been rendered auspicious by 
the Prince of Wales’s inauguration, and that for the nurses by her 
Majesty’s own particular interest ; and even apart from such con- 
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siderations, everybody feels that nurses and hospitals are neces- 
sities of life, about which there cannot be two opinions. But when 
our alms are solicited for the clergy, the response is not so ready, 
as the published lists of subscriptions clearly show, although the 
Church in its corporate capacity has recommended this fund to the 
charity of its children, and although her Majesty has graciously 
become its patron. What is the reason ? 

First of all—it will not of course be admitted, but it is true— 
the clergy, although they may be individually popular, are not 
now in England, and perhaps never were here or elsewhere, 
popular as a class. The popular uniforms are red or blue, hardly 
black. That touch of antinomianism which exists in every- 
body, parsons and all, Protestant and Catholic, is ever ready 
to rebel against an institution which exists to be a check upon 
our natural instincts. The feeling would not often obtain such 
vivid expression as in the Berkshire farmer’s lament, “ Us’ll never 
be prosperous till us have fewer of they black parsons, and more 
o’ they black pegs ;” it would probably never be expressed at all in 
higher circles, unless in the smoking-room; but the feeling is real 
enough to check the first impulse of the fingers towards the 
purse-strings. And then there comes in to reinforce this 
feeling another, also rarely expressed, and not easily expressible 
by the well-to-do, that poverty becomes the clergy. ‘Is there 
not a beatitude upon the poor—a beatitude to which the clergy 
are zealous in calling our attention? Is not the danger of riches 
one of the commonplaces of the pulpit? Well then, let the 
clergy practise what they preach ; an ounce of example is worth 
a pound of precept.’ It is always worth while to examine such 
general feelings as this, because in the last analysis they usually 
reveal some saving grain of truth. The contrast between the 
fishermen of Galilee, ‘who wore no gold on their garments,’ and 
their successors the bishops, whether of Rome or England, has 
been a text of satire since the dawn of modern literature. And no 
doubt from time to time the satire has been richly deserved. 
But satire can never be the last word on any subject, because 
it must, if it is to be pointed, omit a great many circum- 
stances that a just estimation must take into account. For 
example, the argur..nt from the apostles to an English clergy 
cannot be complete until it has weighed differences of climate, 
differences of work, differences of social organisation. When- 
ever it has been found possible to revive again the life of Christ 
‘ after the flesh,’ as it was lived ‘ beneath the Syrian blue,’ it has 


a 
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been in countries like Italy, where comparatively little food suffices 
to support life, and a natural shelter is all that is required for the 
greater part of the year, and further, it has been where the work 
to be done was of a missionary character, among a simple peasantry, 
and where mendicancy was an approved mode of subsistence. 

In England, however, at least in country places, and with these 
alone I am here concerned, the work of the clergy is that of a settled 
pastorate; its circumstances have nothing idyllic about them ; 
there can be little enthusiasm excited by their labours among the 
objects of them, and there is no disposition to support the clergy 
by free-will offerings. Those, then, who think it well, in the 
abstract, that a Christian clergy should be poor have to remember 
that this poverty must at least be construed as it is understood 
in England, and in the England of to-day, where ‘a living wage’ 
has become a political term. And then they must face the further 
question, whether a peasant clergy is a thing to be desired. The 
picture of ‘the pooré parson of a town’ (i.e. a village), who was 
brother to the ploughman, smiles at us in the pages of Chaucer, 
but how would it work in modern England? Is it the best thing 
even for the peasants to have no point of view presented to them 
but their own? Do even the peasants desire it? And the 
peasants are not the only inhabitants of our country villages. 
There are squires and their families ; and if their souls may in this 
democratic age be disregarded, there are large households of 
servants, who, from association with their masters and mistresses, 
have gained more cultivation than would tolerate the ministra- 
tions of their own class; there are the yeomen and the farmers, 
the tradesmen and handicraftsmen, the doctor, and perhaps other 
gentlefolk. If it be said that a poor clergy need not mean a 
peasant clergy, I would ask how else can its ranks continue to be 
supplied? There are, no doubt, at present many of the clergy 
with private incomes ; but by far the greater number of these have 
not an income large enough to dispense with a stipend: some 
3001. of private income, with as much from a living, will enable a 
man to bring up his family as he himself was brought up; with- 
out a stipend he could not do so. It might be possible, if the 
clergy were all celibate, to.obtain year by year a certain number 
of men of birth and education, who would forego in the good cause 
the life they have been accustomed to, just as there are always 
volunteers for the mission field. But Englishmen, especially 
English villagers, prefer a married clergy, and to offer such an 
artisan’s wages is to ask a man who has himself enjoyed the 
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education of a gentleman to be content to disclass his own children, 
This is what the sentimental preference for a poor clergy really 
comes to when put into words; and there is no person, whether 
simple or gentle, who would not shrink from it as a base piece 
of selfishness so soon as it is put into words for him. 

But, again, I have heard it said—it was said by a clergyman 
of my acquaintance who has considerable private means, and the 
thought may be in the minds of others—‘ There seems a natural 
fitness that the clergy should suffer with their parishioners. The 
landowners and farmers are become, at least comparatively, poor 
men, and the clergy by operation of the same causes have be- 
come poor also. This will promote sympathy, and no doubt 
help rather than hinder their ministrations. There is a certain 
element of truth in this reflection. People are drawn together by 
common misfortunes. But the circumstances are not really alike 
in the different cases. The landlord and the farmer trade in the 
produce of the land and must expect to be subject to the ordinary 
rules of trade, among which are to be reckoned fluctuations of the 
market ; but it is really an accident that the stipends of the clergy 
should depend upon agriculture. The clergy, it is true, reaped the 
advantage when prices were high, and so, it may be said, have no 
right to grumble now that prices.are low. Nor do they grumble. 
But to say they have already experienced both advantages and dis- 
advantages from their dependence upon land is not to justify that 
dependence. And there is a very practical difference between 
their position and that of the squires and farmers. These others 
can turn their hand to whatever at the time is a more profitable 
branch of their employment. Perhaps it is stock that for the 
moment commands a high price, perhaps dairy produce or fruit, 
but none of these things affect, tithe rent-charge, which is calcu- 
lated only upon cereals. If things come to the worst, the farmer 
can go into another trade, turn bailiff or even butcher ; the squire 
can let his house or his shooting, and indeed it is not probable 
that all his eggs are in one basket; above all he has leisure and 
skill to manage his affairs. The parson, on the other hand, is not 
by training a man of business; and when, through causes for 
which he is not responsible, he finds his income dwindling year 
after year, he has no resource. If he endeavours, as he some- 

times does, to speculate in stocks, for all the joint-stock companies 
send him their prospectuses, he very promptly comes to grief. 
Everyone cannot take pupils or sell lithographed sermons or review 
for the ‘Guardian,’ and the bishops are rightly chary of giving 
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leave to let the glebe-house ; there are, in short, no ways by which 
the man who is a parson and nothing more can make up for this 
collapse in his income. And when laymen reflect that no life re- 
quires so much devotion of time and interest, so much quiet 
thought, so much freedom from personal cares as the clerical life, 
_ they at least cannot regret that there should be this disability. 
' But then it follows that the parson, not being a business man, 
must not be treated as such, and be left to rise and fall with the 
market ; he should be set free from such outside anxieties to 
pursue his proper work unhindered, 

Are things, then, it will be asked, getting very bad? The 
answer is, they are already very bad indeed. Anyone who opens 
a Clergy List will find the income of each living given in two 
forms, gross and net, with a considerable difference between them. 
Let me illustrate from my own living, which is a good one. 
Its gross value is put down as 395/. in tithe rent-charge (7. 
the sum fixed by the commissioners in 1836 to be paid by the 
landowners in lieu of tithes in kind), together with the rent 
of fifty-six acres of glebe. Tithe rent-charge was arranged to 
vary each year with the average price of certain cereals for the 
seven previous years. In 1883 it was exactly at par, and my 
predecessor in that year received the whole sum of 395/.; when 
I came to the living at the end of 1884, the rent-charge was at 
981. 6s, 2d. per cent.; this year (1897) I shall receive for each 
1001. only 69/. 18s., and the whole tithe rent-charge will be 
2761. 28. instead of 3951. The glebe rents, as to arable land, have 
fallen from twenty-five shillings to twenty shillings in some cases, 
in others to fifteen shillings an acre; and I should not get this 
were it not that the meadow land is particularly good, and the 
tenant takes the one with the other. In parishes where the 
income is derived not from tithe rent-charge but altogether from 
the rent of glebes, the fall in value has been much greater, and 
where the farms will not let it has reached vanishing point. 

But when the gross income of the living has been thus reduced 
to present value, this does not at once give the sum at the parson’s 
disposal for housekeeping expenses. Like his lay brethren he has 
to pay rates and taxes, and there are besides a number of charges 
to be met, varying with each diocese and parish, that considerably 
reduce the residue. I am allowed to submit two or three balance- 
sheets drawn from different parts of the country, for the state- 
ments in which I have authority, in order that the reader may 
have some insight into the actual state of clerical finances. But, 
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first, as I have given one side of my own professional balance- 
sheet, I will add the other. It is for last year. 


Dr. EXAMPLE I. Cr. 
& «8 d. Zea @ 
Tithe rent-charge : . 276 2 ©. Income tax on tithe and 
Glebe rents. F : . 6916 6 glebe . . . -1213 2 
Poor rate! . ; ; . 2815 4 
School rate (voluntary)? . 5 0 0 
Archdeacon’s fees ; . 013 0 
Queen Anne’s Bounty *. 19 2 
Fire insurance on chincel,' 
house, &c. . ; ; +s 828-6 
Ilouse duty . : ‘ . 2S 
Land tax : ‘ . oe @ 


Repairs and cleaning to 
house,* farm buildings, &c. 15 12 U0 

One year’sshare of £103 48. 6d. 

paid for dilapidations in- 
curred in last ten years .10 6 O 
84 611 
Balance 261 11 7 
£345 18 6 £345 18 6 
It thus becomes evident that a living whose gross value 
approaches 500/. actually offers to-day for the expenses of house- 
keeping somewhat more than half that sum only. It offers, in 
fact, the amount that kind-hearted people are accustomed, 
when they discuss this question, to fix upon as a reasonable 
minimum stipend. Most people would agree that 2501. is a 
sum upon which a clergyman with a small family might be 
expected to be able with economy to live in the country. But 
then it must be well understood that by this is meant 2501. net. 
Housekeepers may find it interesting to divide up this sum 
among the various necessary heads of expense ; such as butcher, 
grocer, dairy, garden seeds, coals and wood, clothes and boots, 
washing, servants (?), odd man or boy (?), pony (?), newspaper, 
stamps, books (?), schooling, holidays, doctor and drugs, wine for 

' We clergy get no relief from the Agricultural Rates Act. On the contrary, 
my demand note for the first Aa// of the current year is for 22/,, ¢.e. half as much 
again as last year ! 

2 In Board districts the school rate will be double or treble this, and the 
voluntary subscriptions will have to be paid in addition. 

% This is a fund to augment poor benefices, instituted by Queen Anne, who 
surrendered to it her right, once the Pope’s, to first-fruits and tenths. From this 
fund grants are made equal to the amount raised locally. In 1895 a capital sum 
was granted of 35,800/. in augmentation of 138 benefices, 7.c. the incomes of 
these livings were raised about 7/. each. 

‘ The rector is liable for the repair, insurance, &c., of the chancel, 
5 This sum and the following together constitute a small rent. 
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the influenzic, life insurance, subscriptions (coal club, treats, flower 
show, &c.), charities. But to proceed with the balance-sheets :— 


Dr. EXAMPLE II, Cr. 

£ 8s ad. ee 

Tithe rent-charge ? . 1591010 Poorrates . ‘ : 37 OO 
Glebe rents . ‘ A . 54 0 0. Archdeacon’s fees and Queen 

Anne’s Bounty . 1 & 0 

Repairs to chancel f 0 0 

House duty . . - 22 9 

Landtax. a . ; 210 0 

Expenses of tithe collection' 8 0 0 

Life insurance? . : +46 2 6 

7617 6 

Balance 13613 4 

£213 10 10 | £213 10 10 


In this case a sum of 1361, 138. 4d. is the available income of 
the clergyman of the place. He has six children of an age to 
require education. There are happily schools partially endowed, 
in order to help the poorer clergy in this matter, but even in them 
the expense does not fall below 15/., and may be 20/. If four 
of the six children are at school at one time, this would leave a 
balance of 761., 2.e. thirty shillings a week, for food and clothing. 


Dr. EXAMPLE III. Cr. 
SS a. | & 8 & 
Tithe rent-charge : . 8 O 0O| First-fruits? - le 15 V1 
Glebe rent . : : . 166 1 6 | Tenths , - ETE G 
Wayleave . : ; < oe 6 dl Clergy Pension Fund * 4 9 3 
| Poor rates5 . a  de-6 
| Life insurance . ; - 2 3 
| House and paddock repairs 218 4 
| Income and property tax 817 92 
| Voluntary school rate. 1 3 62 
55 15 10 
| Palance £25 5 & 
£281 1 6 | £281 1 6 


' The expenses of tithe collection are of course lighter or heavier accordirg as 
the payers are few or many. In some parts of the country a dinner is expected. 

2 This life insurance policy seems out of proportion to the income, but it 
must be observed the income has sunk more than 100/. since the policy 
was taken out. In this case nothing is entered for fire insurance, which is a 
dangerous omission ; nor for house and glebe repairs. These last, if neglected till 
the living is vacant, would become a charge upon the life insurance. 

* These first-fruits and tenths are the payments to Queen Anne’s Bounty 
Fund, the former, as its name implies, being paid the first year only of enjoying 
a benefice. 

4 The Clergy Pension Fund has been lately established to pay an annuity of 
152. 15s. on reaching the age of sixty-five on every annual payment of two 
guineas begun at the age of twenty-four. 

5 The poor rates are small in proportion to the income, because as most of this 
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In this case there are eight children whose ages run from four 
to sixteen years. I will exhibit one more balance-sheet because it 
contains a few new features :— 


Dy. EXAMPLE IY. Cr. 
& & a. ££ &. 2, 
Tithe rent-charge : . 12 14 0 Queen Anne’s Bounty . > Ob SE 8 
Glebe rent . ‘ : . 261 0 0} Poorrates . , ‘ « eet 
Fees . ‘ ; . 2 2 0. Life insurance ‘ ‘ . 53 16 10 
Grant from charity . . 20 0 O° Fireinsurance . ; ees 
River Maintenance rate - 116 2 


Annual payment for repair 
of buildings, and collec- 


tion of income , ' » 28:18 4 
House repairs : : 2 ek 1D 
‘Tithe not recovered. i. ae oe 
tent not recovered F » 32:36 8 
Land tax : : ; 20 0 0 
School rate and church ex- 
penses F : . + 56° OS 
157 19 11 
Balance 13716 1 
£295 16 O £295 16 O 


The interest of this last case is that, while the apparent net 
income is only a few pounds short of 300/., this is reduced more 
than 100/, further by losses in rent and by necessary charges, so 
that when the life insurance is paid there remains for household 
expenses only a sum of 137/. 16s. 1d., or less than the wage of 
a head gardener. The clergyman whose balance-sheet this is 
has six children. 

But it will perhaps be urged, these are exceptional cases, with 
which existing charities, if properly supported, should be compe- 
tent to deal. Alas! it is not so. Charities such as the Corporation 
of the Sons of the Clergy and the Poor Clergy Relief Corporation 
have done and are doing excellent work, as their several reports 
show, but the present distress is far beyond their means to cope 
with. Two of the cases I have adduced are average cases, and 
one is even above the average, and they are quoted for that reason. 
I have said nothing of benefices whose annual net value is below 
1007. Of these there are 1,341 in England and Wales, and taking all 
the dioceses together the average net value of them is said to be 
65l.; in the diocese of Peterborough, where there are sixty-one 
livings below 100/., it is only 451. These, we must hope, would 


is from glebe rents, the rates will be paid by the occupier. The fire insurance, 
here too, seems to have been dropped. 
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only be held by persons of sufficient private means. There comes 
a time, however, in the life of a curate when he longs to settle 
down ; vicars, he knows, prefer young men; and when a living of 
this sort offers, and such may usually be had for the asking, he is 
tempted to think too much of the rent-free house, which is really 
not rent-free, of the possibilities of the garden,’ of pupils, or of 
literature in odd moments, and so to embark on a fight with 
fortune which cannot but have a disastrous issue. I have known 
cases of this sort, but they are too painful to dwell upon, and for 
my present purpose they are almost beside the point. For I wish 
to make clear not that there are livings in England which are 
starvings—that is an old story—but that the average living, 
which twenty years ago might have supported a careful housekeeper 
in decency, is now altogether insufficient for this purpose, and 
needs augmentation. I venture, then, omitting all further men- 
tion of the lowest class of living, to lay before the readers of 
CoRNHILL a table drawn up by Canon Burnside of the benefices 
whose income ranges from 100/. to 200/. It will be seen that there 
are 4,566 of such benefices, and that their average value is only 
1521, (see next page). 

Such a table as this is more eloquent than words. I shall 
assume, then, that the fact of a prevailing clerical poverty is now 
granted, and proceed to speak of various proposals to deal with it. 
The solution that first presents itself to the ordinary letter-writer 
in the journals is a general redistribution of Church property. 
It is idle to deny that the State which has more than once con- 
templated disendowment, has the abstract right to carry out a 
scheme of redistribution. To a certain extent such work is 
familiar to us in the action of the Ecclesiastical Commission in 
regard to episcopal incomes ; at this very moment it is reported 
that they are proposing to sell Addington (where the present Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury does not intend to reside), partly in the 
interest of a new Surrey bishopric, and the Archbishop of York 
has promised to surrender 2,000/. a year towards the new bishopric 
of Sheffield. But in regard to benefices the matter is different. 
While the right of presentation to the better endowed benefices 
remains in private hands, any such redistribution by the Church 


' The garden, if he cannot be his own gardener, will cost him many times 
the value of the vegetables it supplies. I know of one clergyman who, when 
through ill health he could no longer work his garden himself, turned it into a 
rabbit warren, and so found a substitute for the butcher’s meat he could no longer 
afford, 
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TABLE SHOWING THE NuMBER OF BENEFICES IN THE VARIOUS DI0OCESES OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES AT AN ANNUAL NET VALUE OF LESS THAN £200 IN ACCORDANCE WITH 
RETURNS OF THE PAROCHIAL CLERGY MADE UP TO EASTER, 1896. 

















no] o 2 Number of Benefices at the specified value with 
ie g b05 Population varying as follows, i.e. under— | 
DIOCESE SSL| SP Rann = | 
(E22) 22 200 | 400 600. 800 | 1,000 | 2,00 | 4,000 | 6,000 | OVE | 
was Bene | meet ev ane ae ie li, | 6,000 
£ | } | | 
Canterbury. . 112 | 156 | 24 27| 8) 14] 12] 20 7i/— A ae 
York . «  « | 202] 156 | 81) 42) 82) 19] 12] 24] 21] 11] 10 
London . : : 60 166 1; —| 1] —| 1] 9 8/18; 29 
Durham . ; . 28 160 8 4 B\ —| i] 5| 2 2 
Winchester. : 200 | 151 | 26/| 80; 27' 22) 14| 42] 22] 18 4 | 
Bangor . : ‘ 72 148 4 9; 8| 8] 5 | 28 9 tee 
Bath and Wells . 193 151 61, 46 26 20| 9] 18] 10 2 1 
Carlisle . ; , 135 158 20 al | 27; 18) 8) a 11}; — 2 
Chester... 88 156 2/} 14! 20; 9] 6 3| 14 5 5 
Chichester . : 127 | 148 | 28; 28; 17; 17 8 | 22; 14 2 1 | 
Ely . 192 152; 82! 65, 31) 15] 16! 19 7 8 4 | 
Exeter . : ; 198 | 157 | 45 64 20 16) 10 8} 14] 4 7 | 
Gloucester & Bristol 170 | 161 | 37 51 381/ 9} 11); 18] 15 8 5 
Hereford. . . | 146/150, 49{| 40; 30; 10} 8] 8{ 5| 1] — 
Lichfield . fs ; 146-157 13 81; 28| 12) 7 26 | AG) Ae 
Lincoh . . . 189 1538) 65) 47 80 11) 7/ 17} 6} 5} 1 
Liverpool . . 90/168; —;| —/ 1) 1] 1/ 8/ 3] 1/ 11 
Llandaff. . . 94,152, 21] 18) 8) 6] —| 10/ 9| 7] 15 
Manchester .. 82 161 1; 6) 11; 4| 7] 18] 19 | 9 7 | 
Newcastle .  . 42158; 2) 7; 7 4 8| 11} 2] 8] 8] 
Norwich. . . | 808 148/ 71| 111] 41; 16) 16| 25] 12) 7 4 | 
Oxford . . . | 243 149} 60] 73) 80; 29; 12] 21] 18 2 3 | 
Peterborough. . 195 148 52 52 84 11, 9] 16/ 12) 5! 4) 
Ripon. : : 112 | 152; 12 19; 19; 10; 18} 18] 10 6] 5] 
Rochester ; ‘ 63 157 2 Oo} SO] ED ae 8 5] 10; 19 
| St.Alban’s . .| 194/| 158| 8 86; 85| 20] 17] 25] 12 9| 6 | 
St. Asaph ak 68 155 5) 22 11) 8) 5] 10 a 4) 1] 
St.David’s . . {| 202/|145| 82] 48, 89; 18] 14] 29] 15| 5] 2] 
Salisbury .  . | 192/148] 66] 58} 19} 16] 10] 19 6 8) —| 
Southwell . «| 162) 154| 24] 42] 26) 15] 8] 95] 17 5 6 | 
SodorandMan . 22/148 —/ 8) 2 1| 4] 4/ 4] 4] —| 
£EUTO. ; : 103 | 145 14; 13; 12; 8) 7] 28; 18 i 
Wakefield |. . 52 163, —| 1/ @ 9] 2@| 16] 16| 7| 6! 
Worcester i ; 164, 147 |; 81) 48; 12) 12) 11] 25] 11 a] 639 














Total. . . (4,566 152 | 853 1,095 645 881| 266 | 607 | 69 | 169 | 181 | 


is impossible, and by the State it would not be attempted. Nor 
can it besaid to be really desirable. The princely incomes which 
were for a little while enjoyed by the vicars of such rapidly-grow- 
ing manufacturing towns as Leeds or Rochdale have already been 
distributed among the new district churches that have sprung up 
around them; and where the income of a living in the country 
makes an imposing appearance in the Clergy List, it will generally 
be found that the area of the parish is very large, with perhaps 
two or three hamlets, each having its chapel-of-ease, and requiring 
the permanent service of a curate-in-charge. The best-endowed 
country living of which I have any personal knowledge used to be 
returned at the gross value of 1,600/.; the present value is about 
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1,2007. Out of this a quarter of the old gross income, 7.¢. 4001., 
is drawn by the late vicar as a retiring pension, and with the 
remainder the present vicar, after paying all dues and rates; has 
to serve four hamlet churches, besides the church of his parish. 
But even if the vicar could depend upon so large an income 
for his own purposes as 750I., is there anything in this to 
outrage public sentiment? Is it degrading to a clergyman to be 
free from money anxieties, to be able to educate his children at 
the cheaper grammar schools, to occasionally buy a book, or occa- 
sionally take a holiday, and have a margin for charity? Is it 
unreasonable in him to wish todo such things unless he happen to 
have private means? Ifthe Churchman in the street would not 
have allotted this sufficient income to the parson of his own 
parish, need his eye be evil because some old lord of the manor 
took a more generous view of a clergyman’s deserts? Let us by 
all means ensure that none of the beneficed clergy shall have a 
less stipend than 250/. a year, but let us not grudge to others 
their better fortune and forbid any living to exceed this sum.! 
But even redistribution would not supply this happy competence. 
Taking the value of parochial benefices at three millions and a 
quarter, which is really too high, and dividing this sum by 14,000, 
which is the number of benefices, we get as a quotient something 
over 2301. gross. But the scheme, as I have said, is not one of 
practical politics, because many of the larger livings are in private 
hands. 

Again, it is sometimes asked, would it not meet the case to 
revive Easter offerings? The rubric provides that ‘ yearly at Easter 
every Parishioner shall reckon with the Parson, Vicar, or Curate, 
or his or their Deputy or Deputies, and pay to them or him all 
Ecclesiastical Duties accustomably due, then and at that time to 
be paid.’ Well, there are many reasons why such a revival would 
in most country places be impracticable. To begin with, it 
requires some violence to modern habits and feelings for a parson, 


1 The argument for keeping larger benefices as rewards for service is often 
urged, and as often ridiculed. Coleridge in his Zable Talk discusses the point, 
and rightly lays down that the obvious fact that many have no¢ in time past 
been given for merit is no argument against endeavouring to use them so more 
generally. St. Paul seems to favour the practice in 1 Tim. v. 17: ‘ Let the elders 
that rule well be counted worthy of double honour, especially those who labour in 
the word and in teaching. For the Scripture saith, Thou shalt not muzzle 
the ox when he treadeth out the corn. And, The labourer is worthy of his 
hire” The quotations imply that the ‘honour’ referred to was honorarium. 
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vicar, or curate, to send round the alms-bag for his own needs. 
He recognises, no doubt, that the labourer is worthy of his hire, 
and that the ox should not be muzzled. He does not forget that 
one quarter of the offertory sentences relate to the duty of main- 
taining the ministry; but for all that, to ‘sing an offertory ’ for 
himself while the churchwardens went from pew to pew would 
to most people suggest a resemblance, not so much to a physician 
accepting his fee, or a workman taking his wages, as to an 
itinerant musician sending round the hat after a performance. 
Such feelings may be censurable, but they exist. And stronger 
reasons are behind. It would very much interfere with the 
clergyman’s freedom of remonstrance with the poorer parishioners 
if he were in the habit of receiving their alms. If dissenters 
envy Churchmen the independence they derive from endowments, 
Churchmen are likely to think twice before surrendering this 
independence. But, it will be said, all who come to country 
churches are not peasants. No; but then it is just these others 
who are hardest hit by agricultural depression. Tithe rent- 
charge has fallen low, but not low enough to content the yeoman. 
He cannot be expected to remember that this charge was a charge 
on the land when he bought it, and therefore does not come out of 
his own pocket. If he pays his tithes a half-year or a year after 
they come due, he thinks he has already done for the clergyman 
more than could reasonably be expected of him. And so no 
doubt he has. The country squires, too, are in no position to be 
generous. It would certainly be a good thing to revive the old 
idea that Easter offerings are due to the clergy, and let them be 
given to the local branch of a general Sustentation Fund. But 
the sums collected in most country parishes could not be large. 
If then it be admitted, as all must admit who will pay attention 
to the facts, that the Church needs a large measure of re-endowment, 
and if it be admitted also, as by Churchmen it will not be denied, 
that the support of the clergy is as much a Christian duty as the 
building of churches or maintenance of hospitals, there should need 
but few words to commend the Queen Victoria Clergy Sustenta- 
tion Fund to the alms of the faithful. The history of the fund, 
its methods of work, and how far they have hitherto succeeded in 
their object, may be clearly ascertained from the first Annual 
Report, which has just been issued.' The aim of the fund is 


' The office of the Society is at Church House, Dean’s Yard. The honorary 
secretary is the Rev, R. Milburn Blakiston, 
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naturally to collect money from all quarters, and apply it where 
there is the greatest need. It proceeds, therefore, to organise 
in every diocese a branch fund which affiliates itself to the central 
fund by the payment of one-fifth of its annual income. In this 
way, while the bulk of the money raised in each diocese goes to 
the support of its own incumbents, and so local patriotism is 
stimulated, the central fund is enabled to help the poorer districts, 
not only from funds paid directly to it, but from the contributions 
of the more wealthy dioceses. At present the rich diocese of 
Liverpool, with its neighbour of Chester, is holding aloof, but it 
is hoped that more generous counsels will soon prevail. The 
following table, given in the Report, shows the contributions made 
by eight diocesan organisations to the central fund by the close 
of last year, and the grants made to them in return :— 


One-fifth Quota Grants 


& & 4. £ a 
Norwich . ‘ : : . 98th 2 1,350 0 O 
St. Alban’s . ; ; : ~ Git i % 900 0 @O 
Exeter 4 F : ; » 19214 6 700 0 O 
Salisbury . F : , <« So eo 2 700 0 0 
Carlisle ; ; ; ‘ . 40 0 0 500 O O 
Peterborough . é ‘ . 8bIs 4 500 O 0 
Llandaff ‘ . ; P ~ 100 0 0 500 0 O 
‘Traro . ‘ : ‘ F » #2 € 6 350 0 0 


The grants made to the several dioceses are given in block, 
and are distributed by the local organisations at their discretion ; 
and they are employed because of the present distress in augmen- 
tation of the income of benefices, not by way of permanent 
endowment, which is the method of Queen Anne’s Bounty, though 
the fund is prepared to hold and apply sums which are specially 
so dedicated. The Report says that ‘the total amount paid or 
promised to the central fund up to the present date (March 29, 
1897) is 30,6681. 15s. 2d.’ Add to this five times the diocesan 
one-fifth quotas mentioned above, and you get 4,709/. 10s. 10d. 
in addition—in all 35,378/. 63.1 When it is known that Lord 
Egerton of Tatton estimates that a million a year is needed to 
raise all the poor benefices to 250/. it will be understood that a 
good deal remains to be done. In fact, Churchmen have to 
learn over again a lesson which our forefathers understood, and 
which their munificence has enabled us to forget, that it is 


1 This is not quite so much as the Clergy have themselves contributed in the 
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year for the same object through Queen Anne's Bounty, 
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‘a clearly defined Christian duty’ to contribute towards the 
support of the clergy. Dissenters recognise this, but to the 
present generation of Churchmen the idea is strange. I have 
even heard of a gentleman who apologised for having been 
mistakenly supposed to take the liberty of so contributing. The 
appeal must lie to the wealthy, but it need not lie to them exclu- 
sively. Annual subscriptions of five shillings would soon tell in 
the total. But, of course, to the wealthy the appeal must lie 
especially, and the wealthy at present are those engaged in com- 
merce. It may be pointed out to them that, as the first endow- 
ment of the Church came from the new heritage of landowners in 
England, so the second endowment should come from England’s 
new commercial wealth. Mr. Gladstone, speaking recently on 
behalf of the St. Asaph branch of this fund, put very pointedly 
a fact that needs to be remembered—that the commercial classes 
have actually gained by the very depression of agriculture under 
which the landowners and the country clergy are at present 
suffering. From that speech I take leave to quote a few sen- 
tences in concluding :— 

‘It is not landlords nowadays in whose hands the great bulk 
of the wealth of the country is placed. Reference to the return 
of the Income Tax will show you that the landed income of the 
country now forms a very small proportion of the total income, 
not of the nation at large, but of those who must be considered 
the wealthy classes of the nation. The wealthy classes of the 
nation have in no respect been injured by the pressure that has 
come upon the landlords and upon the clergy. On the contrary, 
the wealthy classes of the nation have largely benefited by that 
pressure, because they have enjoyed the whole advantage of the 
cheapness of commodities of the first necessity, which has been 
such a blessing to the country. . . . The wealth of the country 
lies mainly with the commercial classes, and the commercial classes 
are aggregated in the great towns. It is in London, in Liverpool, 
in Manchester, in Leeds, in Birmingham, in the great centres of 
population, that wealth has been accumulated ; and it is upon the 
laity of those dioceses that we are especially entitled to make a 
call, and to conjure them to stretch out the hand of Christian 
bounty, I might almost say of Christian decency, for the purpose 
of relieving the straits and hard necessities under which the 


clergy of the rural parishes are now living.’ 
H, C, BEecuina. 
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SOME FRAGMENTS FROM THE RECOLLECTIONS 
OF THE LATE SIR CHARLES MURRAY. 


[Ir the most commonplace among us were to live to be ninety and 
to retain the memory of his early days quite unimpaired, his 
reminiscences could hardly fail to be worth listening to. But 
how much more is this the case when to the mere accident of 
longevity is added a shrewd observation of men and manners, a 
keen sense of humour, and exceptional opportunities of meeting 
the most illustrious people of the day! The conversation of a 
really brilliant old gentleman has a bouquet which none of his 
juniors may hope to rival. Such a delicate aroma of days long 
past hung about the talk of the late Sir Charles Murray, a man 
who had met Goethe and Sir Walter Scott, Beckford (the author 
of ‘Vathek’), Rogers, Sydney Smith, and many more of the 
famous dead of his own and other countries. 

There was in him such a marvellous vitality, something so 
indomitably youthful, that for many years it hardly occurred to 
those about him to take any special steps for the preservation of 
all this store of anecdote. It is true that Lady Murray constantly 
urged him to commit some of his memories to paper, and he 
would seem always to have entertained a vague project of the 
kind. When upwards of eighty he actually made a beginning, 
and filled twenty pages of a blank book with delicate penmanship, 
recording recollections of childhood and school; but it remains a 
fragment. His family at last awoke to the fact that if anything 
was to be preserved steps must be taken. A notebook was started, 
in which some of the stories that fell from him were collected ; 
and at the age of eighty-six he was prevailed upon to begin 
dictating to a niece what was again intended to be a record of his 
life. Alas! he had an incurable dislike of dictation, and this, too, 
remains an unfulfilled intention. 

It is from these three slender notebooks that the present paper 
has been compiled, which it is hoped may interest those who have 
read the leaves from the diaries Sir Charles kept at Court, already 
published in earlier numbers of the CoRNHILL MaGazine. —H.O.S. ] 
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‘I was born,’ he writes, ‘on the 22nd of November, 1806—at 
least so I was informed by my parents; .... but I have never 
heard that on that day the Thames was on fire, or that ‘“ the front 
of heaven was full of fiery shapes,” or that Nature gave any of 
those extraordinary signs by which she is said to mark the birth 
of remarkable men, which I take to be a great omission on her 
part ; nevertheless, I forgive her in consideration of her having 
conferred upon me a constitution which has resisted the wear and 
tear of more than eighty years, and thus enabled me to accede to 
the wish of my wife and sons in noting down some of the recollec- 
tions of long ago. ... . ; 

His earliest recollections were of a romantic home called 
Glenfinart, on the northern shore of Loch Long, in Argyllshire, 
where the inhabitants had but little English and no trousers. 
Steamboats were of course unknown, and ‘access to it could only 
be obtained in such boats as could be found on the Firth of Clyde, 
either from Greenock or Roseneath ;’ but visitors were not un- 
known. ‘ One of the earliest things I can recollect, when I was, I 
suppose, six or seven years old, was a visit from a very dear old 
friend of my parents, Samuel Rogers, the poet, who has himself 
recorded this visit in some pretty lines, since reprinted in the 
** Pleasures of Memory.”’ 

A very different visitor, and one who must have been much 
more amusing than a poet to a lively little boy, was an old laird, 
who came ‘ten or fifteen miles across loch and mountains,’ 
‘ Fletcher of Bearnish’ he is called in the dictated story, but the 
manuscript book gives him the more romantic title of ‘ Laird of 
Achnashallanoch,’ ‘ who I suspect had never been much further 
from his home than he was in our glen; fortunately, as the 
Highlanders say, he had some English. He arrived just before 
luncheon, and as the drawing-room door was opened to admit 
him my mother was playing the harp. Form and sound were 
equally strange to him, and as she had of course ceased playing 
to greet him, he asked what it was; on her explaining it was a 
musical instrument, he asked to hear it. She sat down, but had 
scarcely played half a dozen bars when he put his great hand on 
her arm, saying, ‘“‘ Thank ye, dinna fash yoursel ; I only wanted to 
hear what kind of a noise she made.” Soon after this luncheon 
was served, and towards the close a dish of peaches was handed 
round. The Laird, who had never seen a peach, asked, ‘‘ What 
kind of an apple is that?” My mother told him it was called a 
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peach. “ Well,” said he, “I'll take a peach-apple,” and, forthwith 
seizing one, he bit into it, skin and all; but his teeth encountering 
the stone, he put it down, saying, “It’s a gran’ apple, but siccan 
a pip as it’s got !”’ 

This and the following anecdote carry us back to a strangely 
different Scotland from the one we know. Lord Dunmore’s family 
made frequent visits to Sir Michael Shaw-Stewart at Ardgowan, 
and here ‘I heard in my youth,’ says Sir Charles, ‘one of 
many curious stories of this Sir John Shaw’ (an ancestor of the 
family of his host). ‘He was most eccentric in his appearance 
and dress, and cared nothing for tidiness in the grounds 
immediately surrounding his house. One day he invited two 
gentlemen from Edinburgh to dine with him at Carnock. As 
was the custom of the time, they appeared before dinner in knee- 
breeches, silk stockings, and thin shoes. The weather being fine, 
Sir John invited them to take a turn in the garden. Civilly and 
thoughtlessly they followed their host, and soon found themselves 
skipping among nettles and thistles, to the great discomfort 
of their unfortunate calves. Sir John, who was clad as usual 
in corduroy breeches and top-boots, said to them, with polite 
gravity, “Step oot, step oot, gentlemen, yell no hurt my 
flowers !”’ 

When the little Charles came to go to school in the south, first 
at Wycombe, and afterwards at Eton, the journey had to be made 
either by coach from Glasgow or Edinburgh (according as the 
family were at Glenfinart or Dunmore), which took three days 
and two nights; or by a Leith smack, which the boy naturally 
much preferred to the coach, in which (unlike most boys) he 
was not able to sleep. He remembered still in old age the 
landlord’s daughter at Glasgow, who always kissed him, and the 
joys of a dish which was the staple diet on board those enchant- 
ing Leith passenger smacks, and was known as ‘lobscouse.’ ‘Of 
course, in winter we were exposed to rough weather, and on one 
occasion were blown by a heavy westerly gale to the shore of 
Norway, whence we returned to Leith after an absence of nearly 
a fortnight. I wrote to my parents to know if I should go on 
with the smack, or land and take the mail, the verdict, to my 
grief, being the latter. When I was going over the side the 
captain shook hands with me, saying, ‘‘ Well, my young friend, 
we are sorry you can’t go on with us, but I doubt if the owners 
will be.” I had made such a hole in his lobscouse.’ 
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As he grew older he records parties in Edinburgh and visits 
at Dalmeny to the Lord Rosebery of the day. ‘The “ Edinburgh 
Review ” was beginning to obtain its celebrity, with little Jeffrey 
for its editor. The venerable Dugald Stewart, the greatest meta- 
physician of his day, was still in existence, but no longer con- 
tinued his lectures. Among the wits, the most ready and pungent 
was Harry Erskine ; intelligence came one day into the Court of 
which Erskine was a member that a certain Scottish peer had 
failed to obtain the Thistle. Harry Erskine wrote two lines on 
a slip of paper, which he threw across the table to a brother- 
advocate :— 


‘When he heard the thing was settled, 
Not being thistled, he was nettled.’ 


Either his uncle, the Duke of Hamilton, who was hereditary 
Grand Keeper of Holyrood, or his father, Lord Dunmore, who had 
apartments in the palace, granted by Queen Anne to an ancestor, 
told him of George IV.’s famous visit, when he arrayed himself in 
full Highland costume to receive the provost and bailies, and 
how those loyal citizens, being told they were to ‘kiss hands,’ 
kissed their own to the astonished monarch. 

‘At Lord Rosebery’s table we naturally met some of the 
Edinburgh notables; amongst others, John Scott (Lord Eldon), 
celebrated for his caustic wit and his knowledge of pictures. 
One of the numerous Dundases—well known in the neighbourhood 
of Edinburgh—had the preceding year exhibited a collection of 
pictures which he had lately purchased in Germany, previous to 
their being transferred to his private residence. It happened that 
one of the guests at Lord Rosebery’s table meutioned his intention 
of visiting the Continent for the purpose of making some addition 
to his own collection of paintings, and he asked Lord Eldon if he 
could give him any suggestions as to where he had better begin 
his search. Lord Eldon replied, “I think he had better go to 
Diisseldorf.” ‘And why to Diisseldorf?” said the inquirer. “I 
think you might find something good there, as our friend 
Dundas went there last year and bought all the d d trash in 
the place.”’ 





Another house which was a second home to the young man 
was Hamilton Palace, where he spent many weeks with his uncle 
and aunt. 

‘The Duke was a very good specimen of a great noble of the 
old school, and he retained his pigtail for some years after it 
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had been discarded by the greater part of his contemporaries. He 
and the Duchess had spent many winters abroad, chiefly in Italy, 
and he frequently, not to say continually, conversed with the 
Duchess in French. For three years they took, and occupied, 
the Palazzo Rospiglioso at Rome, an adjunct to which was, and 
for aught that I know still is, the celebrated ‘ Aurora” of Guido. 
I may here relate an incident which occurred at the Palazzo 
Rospiglioso many years after the occupation of it by my uncle 
and aunt. An English tourist, scantily versed in the Italian 
language, having, of course, heard of Guido’s “ Aurora,” had 
finished his survey of the apartments, and went into the garden 
for the purpose of seeing the celebrated painting. He was met, 
however, by the gardener, who told him that he could not be 
admitted, the latter explaining, “ Perché c’ é il Gran Turco!” 
(maize). ‘ Bless my soul!” said Paterfamilias; “how strange! 
I had not heard of that. The gardener told me it was inhabited 
by the Great Turk.” 

‘(He was not aware that the maize which was stored in the 
building was called in Italian “ gran turco.”) 

‘Their two children spoke from early childhood English, 
French, and Italian with equal fluency. The boy, then Earl of 
Angus, afterwards Marquis of Douglas, before succeeding to the 
dukedom was of such remarkable beauty of feature and form 
that he used to be followed by a little crowd when he walked in 
the streets of Rome. I may add that after he had grown up I 
have often heard him spoken of as “the handsomest man in 
England,” which was quite true. 

‘Of the Duchess I hardly trust myself to write, so gifted 
she was with talents of various kinds, but most of all in music. 
She had a magnificent voice of three perfect octaves, and her 
scientific knowledge of music was as remarkable as was her 
intuitive feeling. I may add that many of her gifts above 
alluded to were inherited from her father, William Beckford, of 
Fonthill Abbey, one of the most extraordinary men in some 
respects that it has been my chance to meet in life. Before he 
was twenty he had written in French, and published the Oriental 
novel of “ Vathek,” which was for many years to be found in 
almost every drawing-room in England or France. Some 
literary pirate having published, of course without authority, a 
translation of it, Beckford published his English version of it. 
In respect of music, I do not know whether he ever knew a 
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single note, but I have often seen him sit down at the piano and 
play a succession of the wildest and most extravagant, unpre- 
meditated compositions. 

‘ Another incident at the Hamilton dinner-table; and I must 
here premise that, in the earlier part of this century, the article 
which we call the ‘“ dessert-spoon” was not known in Scotland. 
The two houses in which it was first introduced were Hamilton 
and Dalkeith. Before that there was no spoon known between 
the tablespoon and the teaspoon. JBearing this in mind, we 
proceed to the following incident. A rough country squire, dining 
for the first time at Hamilton, had been served in the second 
course with a sweet dish containing cream or jelly, and with it 
the servant handed him a dessert-spoon. The laird turned it 
round and round in his great fist, and said to the servant: ‘“ Wha 
do you gie me this for, ye d dfule? Do ye think ma mooth 
has got any smaller since a’ lappit up my soup?” 

‘At one of these dinners there was a Russian prince, whose 
name I forget, and who sat on the right hand of the Duchess. 
At the close of the first course a servant brought round a plate 
on which were a dozen little square pieces of toast, with a delicate 
morsel, apparently of meat, upon each, which he elicited from the 
Duchess to consist of the inside of a woodcock, and considered a 
great delicacy. Unconscious that the plate was to go round, he 
took it from the hands of the servant, placed it before him, and 
deliberately ate up the whole of it, saying that he found it excel- 
lent ; but he ascertained that the delicate meat upon the toast 
was not termed in polite circles the “stomach,” but was called the 
“trail.” Whether that particular dish or any other disagreed with 
his digestion, I know not, but it happened that the same night, a 
little before midnight, the Duke heard the footsteps of his guest 
walking up and down in the passage adjoining the rooms in which 
they both slept. The Duke lit a candle, opened his door, and 
went up to his guest, and inquired whether he was suffering any 
pain ; and the latter replied, ‘‘ Yes, I have got a very bad pain in 
my trail.” 

‘During the various periods of my stay at Hamilton we had, 
of course, a great number of interesting guests. Among others, 
Walter Scott, Henry Brougham, and Denman. Walter Scott gave 
us a memento of his stay there in the little poem called ‘‘ Cadzow 
Castle,” which must be familiar to those who are acquainted with 
his works—one of the most ancient castles belonging to the 
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Douglas before and during the reign of Queen Mary. The woods 
adjoining the Castle enjoyed then, and probably do still, the 
honour of being the resort of a small herd of the ancient Cale- 
donian cattle, a still more famous herd of wild cattle being pre- 
served at Chillingham Castle, in Northumberland, and are known 
to everyone.’ 

Hence we fly south to London, where, as in Edinburgh or at 
Hamilton, Mr. Murray was sure to see much good company. 

‘I have before mentioned that, during my earlier years, my 
parents occupied during the season their house in Lower Berkeley 
Street, where my mother’s small parties were frequently enlivened 
by some of the best conversations and music to be found in 
London. The famous ’cellist and composer, Viotti, was a fre- 
quent guest ; and the poets, William Spencer and Tommy Moore, 
as well as Rogers, were often to the fore, and complimentary 
verses to my mother were to be found in their published vers de 
société. I may add that I enjoyed the friendship and affection of 
Rogers till the very end of his career. I had a general place 
allotted to me at his breakfast-table without invitation, where I 
heard many a bout of literary sparring between Sydney Smith and 
Macaulay. But of course these last remarks belong to a much 
later period. It has often been asserted, verbally and in print, 
that Rogers was in the habit of making puns and jeuw de mots, 
and nothing can be further from the truth. But one or two of 
the bons mots are, I believe, justly attributed to him—as, for 
instance, the epigram on the well-known Ward, Lord Dudley, 
which was the distich :— 


‘Ward has no heart, they say—but I deny it; 
He has a heart—and gets his speeches by it ! 


‘ And another incident :— 

‘Rogers was going to Cambridge by the coach, and he was 
sitting on the box by the driver, and was annoyed at seeing that 
their progress was slow and that other coaches passed them. He 
asked the driver: ‘‘ What’s the name of this coach that you're 
driving ?” 

‘The man answered: “It’s called the ‘ Regulator,’ ” 

‘“ Ah! I see,” said Rogers; “it’s very well named, for ail the 
other coaches go by it.”’ 

So far I have quoted entirely from the recollections dictated 
to his niece in the last years of his life, and as I turned the pages 
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there was so much that seemed impossible to omit that I 
have left but scant space for extracts from the notebook; yet 
there is much here, too, that claims notice. Under the 
heading ‘Most Remarkable Men I have Known’ I find the 
following :— 

‘Of course, heading the list is Goethe, though I was not 
advanced enough to appreciate him. Then would come, I sup- 
pose, Darwin. I never followed him sufficiently through all his 
scientific career; I read his first book with great interest, as there 
was so much that was new—his views so novel and the science 
contained in them so unique. 

‘The man who impressed me most, and whom personally I look 

upon as about third in this class of men, was one I met in 
America, and comparatively little known in England, except by 
lawyers. I mean Judge or Chief Justice Marshall. He was 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, and therefore the highest 
legal authority in America. I met him in Washington, and he 
most kindly invited me to his house at Richmond, Virginia, when 
I should visit that part of the country. He was a remarkably 
fine-looking man—tall, handsome, a beautiful countenance, and 
the most delightful voice, low and sweet. His knowledge was 
exceptionally wide on all matters, and his manners and life as 
exceptionally simple. He had known Washington and all the 
other ‘‘makers of America,” and would tell most interesting 
stories of them. I gladly remembered his invitation, and found 
his house was little more than a cottage, such as a well-to-do 

i tradesman might live in over here. I knocked at the door, and 

it was presently opened by the Chief Justice himself. If he had 
a servant, I never saw him. His mode of life was simplicity 
itself. Yes, he was a most remarkable man. 

‘Of course, the greatest man of another kind altogether that I 
ever knew was Wellington. It was not only his battles, but his 
despatches, that were so wonderful. The wisdom, foresight, 

sagacity, shown in them were quite marvellous. All through the 
Peninsular War, when he was pitted against two of Napoleon’s 
greatest generals—Soult and Masséna—his genius showed itself. 
He would write, “Soult is in such a position ; he will probably do 
such and such a thing,” and prepare accordingly ; and he was 
almost invariably right. He never had a fair chance against 
Napoleon. The latter’s resources were so inexhaustible, from the 
time of his Italian campaign, when he beat the old Austrian 
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generals, the youngest of whom was about seventy, and whose 
every movement had to be sanctioned by their Government ; while 
he had a free hand, and defeated all their manceuvres while they 
were thinking about them. I say, after Italy, Napoleon was 
supreme in France. Ifhe lost 20,000 men, he sent for 20,000 more, 
and they were accorded him immediately without a question; 
whereas if Wellington lost 50 or 100 of his raw Spanish recruits, 
or, still worse, of his own Englishmen, he might send for more, 
but never a man did he get. So that one can never know what 
Wellington would have been had he been in a similar position to 
that of his great opponent. He had immense political knowledge, 
and what he did not know his wonderful good sense told him 
intuitively. At the time that Lord Palmerston left office, and Sir 
Robert Peel was made Prime Minister, the latter was abroad, 
Wellington being head of the War Office. Wellington undertook 
the triple charge of War Office, Foreign Office, and Premiership 
till Sir Robert Peel’s return. All who worked under him said 
they had never seen such clear-headedness. And his men testify 
to his simplicity of life and utter abnegation and forgetfulness of 
self, while he was always full of thought for hismen. He was 
rather blunt in society, but always to the point—a thorough 
soldier.’ 

A propos of the mention of Goethe as the greatest man Sir 
Charles ever met, I venture to insert here an account, already 
published by him in a letter to the ‘ Academy,’ of his visit to the 
poet at. Weimar. ; 

‘In the summer of 1830 I left England for Dresden for the 
purpose of prosecuting my studies in the German language, and, 
having arrived at Frankfort, I engaged a Lohnkutscher to con- 
vey me to Dresden, vid Weimar. Having passed the night at the 
latter place, I ordered the horses to be ready to continue my 
journey ; but, before starting, I told the landlord that I was most 
anxious to see the great poet of Germany, who was then Prime 
Minister at the Court of Weimar. He told me that a similar 
wish was frequently expressed by travellers from every country 
passing through Weimar, but that the Minister never acceded to 
it, excepting in the case of persons bringing him letters of intro- 
duction from great personages or intimate friends. Nevertheless, 
I would not give up my object without making an attempt to 
attain it, so I sat down and wrote a note to the great man, the 
contents of which I need not record here, even if I could remem- 
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ber them. Suffice it to say that they were as persuasive as I 
could make them; and with my note in my hand I drove to 
Goethe’s house. Having gained admittance, I requested the 
servant who opened the door to take my note to his Excellency. 
While he was executing this commission I looked around the 
entrance-hall, where a bust of Byron occupied a prominent place 
opposite the door, and awaited anxiously the result of my audacious 
attempt. To my great surprise and joy he returned, saying that 
he was instructed to conduct me to his Excellency’s study. When 
I entered it, he was sitting at his writing-table. I will not attempt 
to retrace here a portrait of the great poet’s features. They are 
too well known from existing pictures, busts, and prints, to 
require it. I need only say that, although upwards of eighty 
years had left their indelible traces on his countenance, it was 
still one of the most striking that had ever met my eyes. He 
looked like what he was—one of Nature’s noblemen. Rising from 
his seat, he gave me his hand, and, with a good-natured smile, 
which put me at my ease at once, and satisfied me that he had not 
taken offence at my unauthorised note, he motioned to me to be 
seated, and asked me what was my object in visiting Germany. 
After a few minutes of general conversation, he pointed to a large 
volume lying before him on the table, and said, “It is curious 
that when your visit was announced to me I was engaged on 
making a few notes on your old English literature. Is that a 
subject that has ever engaged your attention?” To this I was 
fortunately able to make an affirmative reply, as I had, not long 
before, when at Oxford, spent some time in the study of Anglo- 
Saxon, and was, moreover, well up in Chaucer, which enabled me 
to elucidate a few old words and phrases which he had marked as 
requiring explanation. This circumstance evidently gave him 
pleasure, and he asked me whether I could not defer my departure 
for a day or two, adding that his daughter-in-law, Madame de 
Goethe, had a few friends coming to her in the evening, and that 
he should like to introduce me to herand them. It is needless to 
say that I gladly acquiesced ; and I spent two days most agreeebly 
in Weimar, passing half an hour of each morning with Goethe, 
and the evenings in the salon of Madame de Goethe, where I met 
all the élite of Weimar society. On the third morning, when I 
went to take leave of the poet, after thanking him for all his 
kindness to me, I ventured to ask if he would complete it by 
writing for me a stanza which I might keep as an autograph 
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memento of my visit. After a minute’s reflection he wrote for 
me the following quatrain :— 
‘ Liegt dir gestern klar und offen, 
Wirkst du heute kriiftig treu : 


Kannst auch auf ein Morgen hoffen, 
Das nicht minder gliicklich sey ! 


‘I must add, alas! that after my return to England I put away 
this autograph so carefully that, on coming back from the United 
States, where I spent the years 1834-6, I never could find it 
again, though the stanza was indelibly engraved on my memory.’ 

A favourite anecdote which I find jotted on another page is as 
follows : 

‘The most pompous, self-important person I ever met was Mr. 
Randolph. An instance always comes back to me of when some 
man, meeting him in the street, said to him, ‘‘ Mr. Randolph, sir, 
I have had the pleasure of seeing you before.” 

‘Mr. R. looked him up and down, and turning on his heel, 
said, “ And now, sir, you can have the pleasure of seeing me 
behind.” ’ 

One more extract and I have done—the romantic story of his 
friend Prince Bariatinsky. 

‘My first acquaintance with Alexander Bariatinsky was on the 
occasion of the Czar Nicholas’s visit to Queen Victoria about the 
year 1840, whilst I was Master of the Household. He came in 
the Czar’s suite, and I remember that the famous Humboldt and 
Count Orloff were also of the suite, the latter being held in the 
highest esteem of all those with him by the Czar. 

‘Bariatinsky was head of his family, which was a very high 
one, and mayorat of the vast estates belonging to it. He was 
extremely handsome and well made, and had a marvellous gift of 
attaching to himself everyone who came into contact with him. 
His manners were charming, and he had a peculiarly sweet voice. 
In his early youth he had formed a romantic attachment for one 
of the nearest relatives of the Czar. Nicholas got wind of it, and 
determined to get rid of him. He was therefore ordered off to 
join the army of the Caucasus, under the command of Prince 
Vorontzoff, Governor-General. Young B. saw that all chance 
of favour or promotion near the person of the Czar was henceforth 
rendered impossible ; he therefore made up his mind to throw 
himself heart and soul into his military career, and owe all future 
success to himself alone. So, with reckless generosity, he made 
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over the mayorat and all the family estates to his second brother, 
making only one most characteristic condition, viz. that his 
brother should send him a supply of the finest personal linen 
without fail every year. This was agreed to, and from that time 
forward all reports sent by Vorontzoff from the seat of war 
always mentioned Prince Alexander Bariatinsky as being in the 
first fighting rank. In due course the Czar Nicholas died, and 
was succeeded by his son Alexander, who in his youth had been 
the most intimate friend of Bariatinsky. 

‘ About the same time Vorontzoff either died or retired, and the 
new Czar gave the command of the Caucasian army to the friend 
of his youth—Bariatinsky. The War of the Caucasus had cost 
Russia millions of roubles and thousands of men for many years 
past. Being now Governor-General, Bariatinsky said he would 
either take Prince Schamyl (the hero of the Caucasus) prisoner 
and subdue the whole belligerent country, or die in the attempt. 
He nobly fulfilled his vow. Although suffering terribly during 
the whole campaign from gout (the neglect of which practically 
crippled him for the rest of his life), he ended by subduing the 
whole of the Caucasus, thus ending the war. For this service to 
his country he was rewarded by being made Field-Marshal, and, 
with the exception of the nearest relatives of the Czar, was hence- 
forth the first subject in the realm. 

‘When I first met him he had not yet achieved such fame. 
He and I became very great friends; but we did not meet again 
till 57, and under very different circumstances. I had been at 
death’s door with dysentery while Minister at Teheran, and 
my only chance of life was to get back to England; so, in the 
depth of winter, I undertook the journey. At Tiflis I halted to get 
up my strength a little, and there I found my friend Bariatinsky 
laid up with gout—a perfect cripple, and quite helpless. When 
I came into the room he was being read to by a pretty young 
woman, who I found was the daughter of an Imeritian princess, 
married to an officer—either captain or major—in B.’s army. 
He was a very poor creature, and, as I afterwards learnt, teased 
his wife to be very agreeable to the Field-Marshal in order to 
gain advancement for himself. I only remained at Tiflis for a 
few days. But on my appointment to Dresden a year or so later 
I saw a great deal of B. It appears that the officer after a time 
took offence at the evident, though innocent, pleasure that both 
B. and his wife took in each other’s society. I suppose that 
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almost unknown to themselves an attachment had sprung up 
between them. At all events, the officer carried off his wife, shut 
her up in some safe place, and treated her as a prisoner, allowing 
her to see no one or move from the house—in every way behaving 
most cruelly to her. By some means she managed to let B. know 
of this, and he, perfectly furious, and now wholly aware of his love 
for her, determined to free her. He set to work, and though I 
believe in the Greek Church a divorce is, or was, almost impossible, 
Bariatinsky appealed to the Czar. The latter could refuse him 
nothing, and as soon as Bariatinsky had his word he sent a troop 
of soldiers, and they carried off the imprisoned lady by force 
Then came the difficulty to know what to do with her till the 
divorce was actually obtained. He was so careful of her good 
name that he was at his wits’ end to know what to do. In his 
perplexity he came to me at Dresden, and I agreed to find some 
respectable shelter with nice people, but in some place where she 
would be safe from pursuit. This I accomplished, and she was 
placed with a most kindly old clergyman and his wife near 
Bristol. There she remained till the divorce was legally granted— 
a most difficult affair in Russia—when they were married, and 
lived happily for a comparatively short time. It is supposed the 
poor lady never recovered the shock of all she had gone through, 
for she fell ill, and eventually went quite out of her mind, and died 
insane.’ 

Prince Bariatinsky gave to Lady Murray an autograph letter 
of Prince Schamyl, which Sir Charles translated, and answered 
for him, when at Dresden, and which is still in her possession. 

When I first met Sir Charles Murray he was already in his 
eightieth year, and had long retired into dignified leisure ; yet 
what impressed me most about him was his air of alert keenness. 
The slight, almost boyish, figure ; the clear-cut, delicate face, with 
its bright eyes and ready smile, under the thick crown of white 
silky hair ; the spotless neatness of his apparel, and, above all, the 
pleased interest with which he still welcomed a stranger into his 
life—he, who had seen so very many people—seemed all a world 
removed from any idea of old age. Some half a century lay 
between us, yet I am sure I was far the more tired of the two. 
This man, who had talked with Goethe and heard Beckford 
improvise on the piano, was still looking out into the world with 
as much expectation of pleasure as the youth who had made his 


bow in Edinburgh society sixty years before, 
H. 0. S. 





















PIERS PLOUGHMAN AND ENGLISH LIFE 
IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY: 


THE last forty years of the fourteenth century, during which 
‘The Vision of Piers Ploughman’ was written, are the turning- 
point between the Middle Ages, properly so called, and the 
modern world. The medizval tradition, indeed, went on for 
more than a hundred years longer, and, as regards the ordinary 
life of the people, the fifteenth century perhaps did not differ 
very deeply or very patently from the fourteenth. But the 
century which passed between the Black Death and the discovery 
of America was oue in which the roots of old customs and beliefs 
were steadily being loosened, and the movement known broadly 
as the Renaissance was, slowly and interruptedly, but very surely, 
transforming the whole scope of human life. The Black Death 
itself—that triple scourge of God which swept away half the 
population of Europe—was, with better reason than men knew, 
regarded as a sign of the approaching end of the world. It did 
herald, and to a large degree contributed towards bringing about, 
the end of the world as it was: the world which had been built 
up out of the wreck of the Roman Empire, and consolidated 
into the magnificent and théoreticaily unsurpassed structure of 
Catholic and feudal medizvalism. From that time onward the 
world entered on an era of change, of expansion, of progress ; 
and the settled, stable equilibrium of the Middle Ages passed 
away for ever. 

Just at the opening of this new era in England, in the thirty 
years following the Black Death, memorable for the great peasant 
revolt, the breakdown of feudalism, and the beginning of class 
legislation, two poets of immense genius arose in England, in 
whom the old and new worlds appear in their sharpest contrast. 
Of Chaucer it is needless to say more here than that he fully 
represents the spirit of the earlier English Renaissance. A Court 
poet, modern of the modern, he revolutionised the English 
language as a vehicle for poetry, and breathed the life, the move- 
ment, the forward gaze of the Renaissance into a world still full 


' Lecture given at the Working Men’s College, Bloomsbury, 
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of the unimpaired medieval beauty. The father of modern 
English poetry, such is his unquestioned title; the master of the 
Elizabethans, the source and fountain-head of what is commonly 
called English literature. But the birth of modern English 
poetry meant the decay and extinction of the medieval literature 
which was even more intimately English, and in especial of that 
copious and distinguished Middle-English poetry which has a 
continuous history from a time before England was a single 
kingdom, and which, after it rallied from the check of the Norman 
Conquest, rose in the thirteenth and earlier fourteenth century to 
a really national importance. Its last, and perhaps its most 
distinguished figure occurs now, just before it disappears, in 
William Langland, the name assigned by a somewhat doubtful 
deduction from imperfect evidence to the author of ‘The Vision of 
Piers Ploughman.’ 

This poem is the most important surviving example of the 
Middle-English language, using its own native poetical form, that 
of alliterative verse, at the time when it had reached its last 
development before being superseded by the foreign metres which 
the genius of Chaucer made decisively predominant. It embodies, 
almost for the last time, that organised and coherent system of 
political and theological thought which to the medizval mind gave 
a complete account of the whole of human life. And it presents 
a picture, at once vivid and convincing, of the actual England of 
the time, the aspect of things and the life of people in the period 
between the Black Death and the Wars of the Roses, when the 
whole framework of the Middle Ages yet stood, but was pene- 
trated throughout by the stirring of modern forces, 

This picture is the more valuable because it is drawn, as it 
were, incidentally, without self-consciousness, and not under the 
prepossessions of any theory. The author belonged to the 
common people himself, and knew common England like an 
open book. The life of the Court, the ordinances of chivalry, 
the romantic side of feudalism, he only saw from a distance and 
without sympathy, as a villager might look on at a tournament, or 
glance, as he passed by on his daily work, through the open door 
of a castle. But what actually met his eyes as he wandered over 
England—the life of the landowners in their manor-houses, of 
the merchants and craftsmen of the towns, of the village com- 
munities, of the agricultural labourers who made up nine-tenths 
of the population, of the floating population of landless men, 
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outlaws, beggars, and thieves, of the clergy, priests, monks, and 
friars—all this he knew through and through, and all this he 
handles with extraordinary fidelity. He seldom sets himself to 
make a description; but his keenness of eye, his humour, and 
his mastery of terse and mordant expression, make the whole 
poem full of pictorial effects. I propose to put together from the 
poem alone, and without adding to it from other sources—though 
these exist in abundance—some account of English life as it 
was then. 

First, however, a few words should be said as to the framework, 
if one may so call it, in which this life presented itself to Langland. 
Into his theological conceptions, or into his political ideals— 
though both of these colour the whole attitude of his mind 
towards life—the scope of a single lecture will hardly justify me 
in entering. But the world of his vision has certain broad and 
well-marked features of its own: or, to put the same thing in 
different words, he has his own broad and well-marked way of 
looking at things. This may be best set forth in his own words. 
When the Vision comes upon him,‘ Fortune me fetched,’ he says : 


And into the land of longing 

Alone she me brought, 

And in a mirror that hight middle-earth 
She made me to behold. 

‘Son,’ she said to me, 

‘Here might thou see wonders, 

And know that thou covetest, 

And come thereto, peradventure.’ 


This mirror of middle-earth, the visible universe between the 
two unseen worlds above and below it, lies clear before his eyes, 
full of bright colour and abundant life : 


I saw the sun and the sea 
And the sand after, 
And where that birds and beasts, 
By their mates yeden; 
Wild worms in woods, 
And wonderful fowls 
With fleckéd feathers 
And of fele colours. 
And sithen I looked upon the sea, 
And so forth upon the stars; 
I saw flowers in the fryth 
And their fair colours, 
And how among the green grass 
Growed so many hues, 
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In this bright living world man has been set by his Maker: 


For he is Father in faith, 
And forméd you all 

Both with fell and with face, 
And gave you five wits 

For to worship him therewith 
While that ye been here: 
And therefore he hight the earth 
To help you each one 

Of woollen, of linen, 

Of livelihood at need, 

In measurable manner, 

To make you at ease. 


But human life is mingled of good and evil, with a perpetual 
bias towards evil: 

Man and his mate 

I might both behold ; 

Poverty“and plenty, 

Both peace and war. 

Bliss and bale both 

I saw all at once, 

And how men tooken meed, 

And mercy refuséd. 


And the figure of Death the Conqueror, which is so seldom absent 
from the thought of the Middle Ages, overhangs the world with a 
sombre magnificence : 

Death came driving after, 

And all to dust pashed 

Kings and knights, 

Kaisers and popes, 

Learned and lewd. 

He let no man stand, 

That he hit even, 

That ever stirred after. 

Many a lovely lady 

And lemans of knights 

Swoonéd and swelted 

For sorrow of his dints, 


‘To see much and suffer more,’ he says elsewhere, in a phrase 
that may remind one of the stately modern melancholy of Matthew 
Arnold, is the lot which Nature assigns to the more favoured of 
her children. 

Such is the world, over all, to Langland. But his particular 
descriptions hardly ever travel out of England. There are a few 
allusions in the poem to the French wars, perhaps the most fatal 
of all the demoralising influences which in this century broke 
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down the strength and virtue of medieval England: the unhappy 
English army shivering through the bitter winter in huts in 
Normandy, or plodding through pitiless rain over the great plains 
round Chartres; and the sordid pillage of the wretched French 


easantr 
P Ys Poor men thou robbedst, 


And bare their brass at thy back 
To Calais to sell~ 


which Shakespeare, two hundred years later, in the play of King 
Henry V., makes the subject of a rather acid comedy, ending in 
tragic squalor when Nym and Bardolph are strung up with a 
penny cord by the provost-marshal. There is mention also of 
pilgrimages to foreign holy places—Rome, Bethlehem, the Holy 
Sepulchre, Egypt, Sinai, Galicia ; and of the foreign traffic of the 


great merchants: 
I sent over sea 
My servants to Bruges, 
Or into Prussia land my prentice 
My profit to waiten. 


But apart from such incidents it is England, and England alone, 
that Langland describes, and that mainly in the Midland and 
Southern counties : London, the great seaport of Dover, Malvern in 
Worcestershire, which apparently was his own birthplace, Win- 
chester, the shrine of St. Mary of Walsingham in Norfolk, and 
other places up and down between the Welsh Marches and the 
English Channel. 

It was a country beautiful by nature, and then made still more 
beautiful by the overflowing wealth of medieval art. Round the 
villages, set among their closes and orchards and fenced meadows, 
lay the acres, a belt of unhedged strips of ploughland, and beyond 
these again the waste—forest, or wold, or fen, or moorland, accord- 
ing to the nature of the district. Among the forests of beeches 
and broad oaks which covered the lowlands Langland makes 
special mention of the huge hawthorns—such as I have once, and 
only once, seen in what is left of the royal forest of Wychwood 
in Oxfordshire—covered with drifts of snow in May, and giving 
winter pasture on their haws to herds of lank, sinewy swine. 
The countryside was full of wild life. Hunting to keep it down 
was part of the duty of the manorial lord to his tenantry. ‘Go,’ 
eries the ploughman to the knight, 
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Go, hunt hardily 

To hares and to foxes, 

To boars and to brocks, 

That break down mine hedges ; 

And go affaite (= tame) thy falcons 
Wild fowls to kill: 

For such cometh to my croft 

And croppeth my wheat. 


Beyond all, it was a land of birds. As Langland ‘ went wide- 
where’ (a beautiful expression for strolling through the country), 


Walking mine one, 

By a wild wilderness 

And by a wond’s side, 

Bliss of the birds 

Brought me asleep; 

And under a lind upon a lawn 
Leaned I a stounde, 

To lith the lays 

Those lovely fowls made. 


Lo! he cries to God, in rapture at their music: 


L9! birds and beasts 

That no bliss ne knoweth, 

And wild worms in woods 

Through winters thou them grievest ; 
And after thou sendest them summer 
That is their sovereign joy, 

And bliss to all that been 

Both wild and tame. 


The ‘sovereign joy of summer’ had then an importance in 
people’s lives that we can hardly realise. The medixval winter 
was uncomfortable enough for the rich, and miserable beyond 
expression for the poor. Darkness and cold and want of proper 
food, monotonously borne for months in their windowless houses, 
cut off by want of roads from nearly all communication with the 
outer world, made them look forward to spring with a perfect 


passion. 
Now, Lord, send summer 
And some maaner joy ! 


And, to take one little instance from this poem, ‘cherry time,’ 
the season of year when they first could have fresh fruit to eat, is 
as well understood a phrase as harvest time. 

For the upper classes, indeed, life had become refined and 
luxurious beyond all former experience, and was made even more 
so by contrast with the increasing poverty of the poor, The 
feudal subordination of ranks had hardened into an oppressive 
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tyranny ; lawlessness spread in the track of the French wars, and 
the Black Death shook the foundations of all customary morality. 
Peace comes into Parliament in the Vision to make complaint 
against Wrong, who has taken away his wife against his will, 
drives off his geese and pigs, borrows his grey horse and omits to 
return it, murders his farm labourers, lies with his maid, brawls 
in his markets, breaks up his barn door, and bears away his wheat. 
The king knew he said sooth, adds Langland. 
A number of incidental touches in the poem serve to make up 

a picture of the fourteenth-century manor-house, wholly built of 
shining stone, fortified with a moat and pierced battlements, and 
made proof against the weather by its leaded roofs and glazed 
gables. Langland complains bitterly of the way in which the 
upper classes held themselves apart in these great houses. The 
porter keeps the gate keyed and clicketted; the hall is no longer 
a gathering place and a centre of hospitality, for the lord and lady 
do not care to sit in it. 

Now hath each rich a rule 

To eaten by themselve 

In a privy parlour 

For poor men’s sake, 

Or in a chainber with a chimney ; 

And leave the chief hall, 

That was made for meals 

Men to eaten in, 


Where the old and simpler customs were kept up, the hall was 
filled at meal-times with strangers at the side table besides the 
guests at the high table, and even the floor was occupied by 
beggars, who sat boardless on the ground. England was famous 
all over the world for good eating and drinking, and the skill of 
its cooks. At table there are— 

Many sundry meats, 
Mortrews and puddings, 
Womb-clouts and wild brawn, 
And eggs fried in grease, 
Wine and wild fow], 


Red wine of Gascony, 
Of the Rhine and the Rochel. 


‘Much mirth is among rich, as in meat and clothing,’ Langland 
pathetically says. He mentions their silken hoods, their furred 
cloaks of fine cloth from South Italy, their silver girdles and silver- 
gilt or gold buttons; and speaks of knights changing from silk 
robes into gilded armour. 
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And ye, lovely ladies, 
With your long fingers, 
Ye have silk and sendal, 
To sew when time is, 


The dress of one of the lovely ladies is described thus : 


Her robe was full rich 

Of red scarlet engrained, 

With ribands of red gold 

And of rich stones. 

Fetously her fingers 

Were fretted with gold wire, 
And thereon red rubies 

As red as any glede, 

And diamonds of dearest price, 
And double manner sapphires. 


For their delectation the rich have all sorts of minstrels and 
jugglers, apewards, gleemen, fiddlers, harpers, players on the pipe 
and ghittern. One passage gives a picture of a feast in such a 
house on a winter’s night, towards the holy time of Christmas, by 
the light of great twisted wax tapers. 


At meat in their mirth, 

When minstrels beth still, 

Then telleth they of the Trinity 
A tale other tway. 


3ut meantime, Langland breaks out indignantly, 


The careful may cry 

And carpen at the gate, 
Both ahungered and athirst, 
And for chill quake; 

Ne were mercy in mean men 
More than in rich, 
Mendinants meatless 

Might go to bed. 


For it is with the life of the poor labouring men and women, 
to whom he himself belonged, that Langland is throughout in 
sympathy ; and their life was hard and piteous. No modern 
Socialist could put the claims of labour more trenchantly than 
this fourteenth-century poet. | 


Some putten them to the plough, 
Playeden full seld, 

In setting and sowing 

Swonken full hard, 

And wonnen that wasters 

In gluttony destroyeth. 
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The ninety-six statutory holidays of the medizval year must 
have shrunk at this time to very small compass. But the state- 
ment of the right of men to play, to have reasonable leisure, to 
have joy in their lives, is something at once new and vital, and 
comes startlingly to the heart of the matter. 


The poor dare plead 

And prove by pure reason 

To have allowance of his lord ; 
By the law he it claimeth. 
Joy, that never joy had, 

Of rightful judge he asketh, 
That all their life have lived 
In languor and in default. 
But God sent them sometime 
Some manner joy 

Either here or elsewhere, 
Nature would it never. 


In its daring and simplicity this passage may well be set 
beside another, in which the latent republicanism of the Middle 
Ages is incisively expressed. 


For all are we Christ’s creatures 
And of his coffers rich, 

And brethren as of o blood 

As well beggars as earls... . 
Quasi modo geniti, 

And gentlemen each one. 


And another of splendid invective against the rich, who think (in 
a phrase familiar to modern ears) that a man may do as he likes 


with his own, 
I rede you, rich, 
Haveth ruth of the poor: 
Though ye be true of your tongue 
And truly win 
And as chaste as a child 
That in church weepeth, 
3ut if ye love loyally, 
And lend the poor, 
Such good as God you sent 
Goodly parteth, 
Ye have no more merit 
In mass nor in hours 
Than Malkin of her maidenhood, 
That no man desireth, 


The life of the agricultural labourer, as we see it in ‘ Piers 
Ploughman,’ seems almost exactly like what it is at the present 
day in the southern counties, 
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Ere I have bread of meal 
Oft might I sweat, 
And ere the commune have corn enough, 
Many a cold morning. 
And again : . 
Poor people of thy prisoners, 
Lord, in the pit of mischief 
Comfort those creatures 
That much care sufferen 
Thorough dearth, thorough drought, 
All their days here : 
Woe in winter times 
For wanting of clothes, 
And in summer time seldem . 
Suppen to the full, 


The housing of the labourer was, as it is now, scandalous. 


If his house be unhilled 

And rain on his bed, 

He seeketh and seeketh 

Till he sleep dry.... 

And smoke and smoulder 
Smiteth in his eyen, 

Till he be blear-eyed or blind, 
And hoarse in the throat. 


As now, also, the labourer was hopelessly entangled by the petty 
usurer, ‘ Evermore needy, and seldom dieth he out of debt.’ 

This was the lot of the common manorial labourer, practically 
a serf on the manor, but having, to set off against this, regular 
employment and certain customary relief. 


An hind that had 

His hire ere he begun, 

When he hath done his devoir well 
Men doth him other bounty, 

Giveth him a coat above his covenant. 


Even worse off, though with a certain solace of freedom in his 
life, was the beggar (of whom there were thousands), or the 
labourer who could only find casual employment, 


To keep kine in the field, 
Dyken or delven, 
Or dingen upon sheaves, 
Or help make mortar, 
Or bear muck afield. ... 
And beggars about Midsummer 
Breadless they sleep; 
And yet is winter for them worse, 
Yor wet shod they gone, 
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Athirst sore, and ahungered, 
And foul y-rebuked 

And a-rated of rich men 
That ruth is to hear. 


Between the rich and the poor, however, was the large body 
of handicraftsmen, skilled workers at some indoor or outdoor 
trade. These are represented as well off, and living in a coarse 
but effective comfort. There was, I should think, hardly a handi- 
craft then practised in England which is not alluded to by Lang- 
land. Sometimes they come in great swarths— 


Bakers and brewsters, 
And botchers many, 
Woollen websters 
And weavers of linen, 
Tailors and tinkers 
And tcllers in markets, 
Masons and miners, 
And many other crafts. 


Sometimes they are mentioned singly, ploughmen, carters, hay- 
wards, wattlers and whitewashers of walls, shoemakers, cooks, 
taverners, needlers (7.¢. embroiderers), ratcatchers, ropespinners, 
and a score of other trades. 

Even Langland’s sympathy with the poor is not in the least 
tinged with sentimentalism. He touches off the whining beggar 
with as keen a satire as Dickens. When the order goes out for 
all men to work with Piers— 


‘Then were faitors afeared 
And feigned them blind : 
Some laid their legs a-leery 
As such losels konneth, 
And made their moan to Piers 
And prayed him of grace, 
‘For we have no limbs to labour with, 
Lord, y-graced be thee! 
And we pray for you, Piers, 
And for your plough both, 
That God of his grace 
Your grain multiply, 
And yield you for your alms 
That you give us here; 
For we may not swink nor sweat, 
fuch sickness us aileth.’ 


When Piers insists on a labour test for relief, these sturdy knaves 
change their whining for abuse and threats. At first he appeals 
to the knight, who represents the governing class, for help. He 
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is pompous and ineffective ; and when he begins to talk about 
abiding by the law, they are not impressed, but ‘let light of the 
law, and less of the knight.’ It is only by calling in Hunger 
that Piers can put them down. When it comes to choosing 
between working and not eating, the blind and bedridden are 


suddenly healed by thousands. 


Faitors for fear hereof 
Flowen into barns, 
And flapten on with flails 
Fro morrow till even... . 
Many a beggar for beans 
Buxom was to swink, 
And each a poor man well apaid 
To have peasen for his hire, 
And what Piers prayed them to do 
As prest as a sparrowhawk. 

And thereof was Piers proud, 
And put them to work 
And gave them meat as he might 
And measurable hire. 


The more well-to-do of the working classes evidently spent a vast 
deal of time at the public-house, eating and drinking, telling idle 
tales, playing at skittles when the weather was fine, singing 
rhymes of Robin Hood, or listening to fiddlers and pipers, or to 
gleemen and janglers of gests—that is to say, ballad-singers and 
professional story-tellers. At high prime—the hour in the 
middle of the forenoon when agricultural work broke off, as it 
still does, for a brief rest and slight meal—Langland speaks of 
the ploughs standing idle in the field while the ploughmen sit at 
the ale and sing ‘ How trolly lolly.’ The cook comes out to the 
tavern door and cries ‘ Hot pies, hot!’ and the alewife fills pots of 
half-and-half by pouring penny ale and pudding ale together. 
Indoors there is plenty of food, in great variety, for such as can 
afford it: bread and broth, potfuls of boiled peas and beans, 
pieces of salt bacon, stewed fowls, fried fish, baked meat, green 
cheeses, curds and cream, and baked apples. Poorer people had 
to be content with halfpenny ale, and bread not made of clean 
wheat, but of oatmeal or beans and bran. Idlers are threatened 
that they ‘shall eat of barley bread and of the brook drink;’ but 
it would seem that water-drinking, except under some religious 
rule, was not common even among the poor, who drank milk and 
mean ale—I suppose the same as what Langland elsewhere calls 
farthing ale, and not much more than water with a taste in it. 
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In the profuse use of vegetables the English of the fourteenth 
century were like the modern French peasantry. All through 
summer, till Lammas-tide brought harvest to the croft and new 
corn came to cheaping, occasional fowls and bacon were the mere 
embroidery upon the peas, leeks, cabbages, onions, parsley, and 
beans which, together with the coarse bread and the abundant 
milk and cheese, were the staple of poor people’s diet. 

Their dress, almost entirely of woollen stuff, was also coarse 
but not uncomfortable. We read of gowns of grey russet, of 
labourers digging in the fields in courtepies, or tippets, that 
kept the neck and shoulders warm, of a bondman dressed in a 
tawny tabard, threadbare with twelve winters’ wear, and a hood 
not worth a groat. There are the usual complaints of the 
extravagance of women, who will spend half a mark (the equiva- 
lent of three or four pounds now) upon a bonnet, who buy a piece 
of embroidered stuff with the savings that should have been 
hoarded to purchase a cow, who go to church only to look at their 
neighbours’ new clothes : 

Away fro the alter then 
Turn I mine eyen, 
And behold Ellen 
Hath a new coat: 


I wish then it were mine 
And all the web after. 


The age was one of expanding commerce, and the commercial 
middle class were increasing steadily in wealth and consequence. 


Some chosen chaffer 

And acheiveden the better ; 
As it seemeth to our sight 
That such men thriveth. 


One of them gives an account of his life, which is a sort of 
medieval edition of the ‘Successful Merchant.’ In his youth, he 
says, he had learned thrift among Lombards and Jews (a practical 
modern education) ; then he started in business as a merchant at 
fairs, selling on commission for his employers, and becoming an 
expert in trade-customs, such as straining out cloth so that twelve 
yards of it would make thirteen. As he got on in the world, he 
took to lending on landed security, and became a large landed pro- 
prietor by foreclosing on mortgages. He also made his advances 
to borrowers, not in hard cash, but partly in chaffer (7.e. mer- 
chandise), which they had to take at his price, and which he after- 
wards bought back from them, also at his own price, less a 
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deduction for brokerage. Transmitting money to Rome by bills 
of exchange was another profitable part of his business; and, 
while his sphere of operations extended to the Low Countries and 
the Baltic, he looked sharply after the most trifling sources of 
income, such as encroaching a foot’s breadth on his neighbour's 
boundary when ploughing, or keeping two sets of weights, one 
heavy for weighing the wool that he gave out to cottagers for 
spinning, and the other light for use in ordinary sales, 

Profits made in these, or in more honest ways, enabled the 
trading class to buy freeholds and settle down as substantial burghers. 
They live in high timber-framed houses, full of cupboards and 
iron-bound chests of household stuff, while ‘poverty hath but 
pokes ’ (like Mrs. Gamp and her bandboxes) ‘ to putten in his goods.’ 
Of town life, however, Langland only gives occasional glimpses. 
He mentions the spicers’ shops as a great feature of it (so true it 
seems to have been even then that the English were by natural 
bent a nation épiciére), and next to these in importance seem to 
come the mercers and drapers, and the cooks and taverners. He 
mentions the mayor in his robes, with a man carrying the mace 
before him, and the market-place with its pillory for male, and 
its pining-stool for female offenders. In his version of the Parable 
of the Good Samaritan, the Samaritan is represented as riding to 
town from his country village to see a tournament ; these were 
held in the market-place or main street, strewn with sand, and 
fenced in with barricades for the purpose. When he comes on the | 
poor wounded man lying ‘ naked as a needle’ by the roadside, he 
gets him up on to his grey horse, and leads him so, ‘ well six mile 
or seven, to a grange beside the new market ; and leaving him 
there in the innkeeper’s hands, gets across the grey horse again 
and ‘ rapes him to Jerusalem-ward.’ 

In this parable, under the figures of the Priest and Levite, as 
often elsewhere in the poem, there is an implied censure of the 
clergy, and especially of the monastic orders, for their failure in 
the primary duty of charity. This is part of Langland’s ever- 
present sympathy with the poor: 

Should no Christian creature 
Cryen at the gate, 


Nor fail pain nor pottage, 
An prelates did as they should. 


Of the ascetic religious life he always speaks with respect: nor has 
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he less respect for the priests and monks who work honestly, even 
at the routine of their calling : 


And dingen upon David 
Each day till eve, 


as the threshers in the barn ‘dingen upon sheaves.’ But for 


the idle hunting and hawking clergy he has nothing but denun- 
nana Now is Religion a rider, 

A roamer about, 

A leader of love-days 

And a land-buyer, 

A pricker on a palfrey 

From manor to manor, 

An heap of hounds at his tail 

As he a lord were. 


It was this indignation mainly which drove men of Langland’s 
generation into Lollardy or into open irreligion. A few years after 
the appearance of ‘ Piers Ploughman,’ the revolt had spread so alarm- 
ingly that the Church, in self-defence, instituted the burning of 
heretics alive, and began the war which only ended in the over- 
turn under Henry VIII. (already prophesied in this poem), and 
the complete severance of England from medieval Christendom. 
As yet, however, the old religion reigned in almost unimpaired 
power and charm, It was the age of the Canterbury Pilgrims ; 
and in Langland, no less than in Chaucer, the whole face of the 
country appears ‘covered with folk of all sort on their way to and 
from the great shrines, ‘wending to Walsingham with their 
hooked staves,’ or to pray at the Rood of Bromholme or of 
Chester, or further afield to foreign holy places, ‘ apparelled as a 
pilgrim in paynim’s wise.’ In many respects the Church was still 
far in advance of the secular world. Langland is deeply moved, as 
he could not fail to be, by the civilised life and splendid art of the 
great religious communities: the spacious and lordly architecture, 
the huge glazed windows of the churches, the covered cloisters, 
the white walls all painted and portrayed, the bells of brass or of 
bright silver, the gospels and psalters with their leaves of brent 
gold, the volumes of ‘ Plato the poet,’ of ‘ Ypocras and Virgil,’ of 
‘ Aristotle and other mo’ that filled their libraries ; the skill in 
outdoor work that made the gardens and orchards of convents a 
fit surrounding for their beautiful buildings. More deeply still is 
he moved by what underlay this life and art, the beauty of 
holiness, the mysterious angelical grace of the Catholic religion, 
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No one else has expressed more simply or more vividly the con- 
solation that lay in the offices of the Church and its appointed 
minister : 

For he shall answer for thee 

At the high Doom ; 


nor the uplifting brought to people for whom this world was 
wretched enough, by the great medizval art, where music, archi- 
tecture, and painting converged through all the avenues of beauty 
upon an almost visible heavenly world. 


Woolward and wet-shod 

Went I forth after, 

Till I waxed weary of the world 
And willed eft to sleep: 

Of girls and of Gloria laus 
Greatly me dreamed, 

And how Osanna on organy 
Oldé folk sungen. 


He dreams on Easter-Eve of heaven come upon earth, of Mercy 
and Truth meeting out of east and west, of Righteousness and 
Peace kissing each other, each in the likeness of a fair maiden : 


Till the day dawed 

These damsels dancéd 

That men rungen to the Resurrection, 
And right with that I waked : 
And called Kate, my wife, 

And Colette, my daughter, 
Arise and go reverence 

God’s Resurrection, 

And creep to the cross on knees 
And kiss it for a jewel ; 

For God’s blessed body 

It bare for our boot ; 

And it a-feareth the fiend : 

For such is the might, 

May no grisly ghost 

Glide where it shadoweth. 


With such qualities as these—imaginative insight, large human 
sympathy, descriptive and dramatic power, humour, pathos, acute- 
ness of vision and adroitness of expression—how is it, it may well 
be asked, that Langland does not effectively rank beside Chaucer, 
that he is little more than a name to us, and this poem is only 
read by scholars and students of history? It is not that it is 
written in an obsolete or unintelligible dialect ; the language is in 
all essential features that which we use at the present day. In 
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all that I have quoted to-night I have not altered above half a 
dozen words. ‘Piers Ploughman’ is, in fact; rather easier to read 
than Chaucer ; once the eye has grown accustomed to the erratic 
spelling, there is almost nothing to make one stumble except a 
strange word now and then, and the attention never can lose itself 
(as it sometimes can among the garrulous periods of Chaucer) in 
Langland’s short crisp sentences. Nor is it, I think, that the 
matter of the poem has lost its interest, or else this lecture is 
from beginning to end a mistake, which I should not wish to admit. 

Partly it is that Langland used a poetical form which was 
already falling out of fashion, and was decisively overthrown 
within his own lifetime. For a hundred and fifty years the excite- 
ment, the stream, was all with the school of Chaucer ; and once a 
poem loses all that ground in the race against oblivion, it is not 
likely ever to pick it up again. Partly, no doubt, it is that he 
had not that architectural power, that mastery over composition, 
which is one of the rarest and most telling of qualities in all arts, 
and in the art of poetry as much as any other. Like all visions 
(a form of writing for which the Middle Ages had an unhappy 
partiality), the structure of ‘The Vision of Piers Ploughman ’ is at 
once confused and artificial ; artificial without proportion, and 
confused without spontaneity; and, like the Squire’s Tale in 
Chaucer, it breaks off in the middle, leaving the imagination 
unsatisfied. But there is a further reason, and one not wholly to 
Langland’s discredit. He took his stand, in the battle which one 
generation for ever hands down to another, on the losing side— 
that of the poor, the oppressed, the unhappy, the dumb multitude 
who have neither time nor understanding to listen to poetry, and 
who can give no applause to their champion. It is not of these, 
but of dead ladies and lovely knights, that the chronicle of wasted 
time keeps memory. ‘The Vision of Piers Ploughman’ partly 
fails—this is perhaps a hard saying—from want of that inhuman 
quality which is inherent in nearly all great art. 


J. W. MackalL. 














SULLIVAN’S BARGAIN. 


‘So I hear as yer father’s afther selling the ould ass,’ said Mrs. 
Flynn to Judy Sullivan as they toiled uphill together from tkeir 
mutual well. 

‘I’m not sure about selling him, Mrs. Flynn dear ; ’twas more 
like swopping, J take it.’ 

‘An’ how was that, acushla ?’ 

‘Ye see, me father has had it on his mind to get shut of 
Jerry this good while back; he was gettin’ a bit stiff, and he 
thought av’ he waited too long, he’d be getting too ould en- 
tirely.’ 

‘Oh, faix, he was ould enough to be valuable,’ rejoined Mrs. 
Flynn, with a derisive laugh. ‘Isn’t he the wan age, as yer, 
brother Matt—as is in Ameriky—and that will bring him in for 
five and twenty year, though he is not on the parish register ? 
Well I mind the two! a grey foal and a fat lump av a baby, when 
I come to Thady’s Corner, a young slip av a girl meself.’ 

Mrs. Flynn was now a stout, elderly woman, with a pair of 
somewhat rollicking brown eyes, and a brimming tin can in 
either hand, whilst her companion was ‘a slip of a girl,’ dressed 
in a washed-out lilac cotton, with curly red hair and a freckled 
face, who carried with anxious care a brown teapot and a black 
kettle. 

The pair were celebrities in their humble way—the matron 
for her long tongue, and the maiden for her light foot. They 
lived almost next door to one another, in a cluster of cabins, too 
insignificant to claim the title of village, and known by the name 
of ‘Thady’s Corner,’ although there was no corner to be seen; 
on the contrary, the little gathering was boldly perched on the 
side of a bare hill, about five miles from Killarney. 

‘And what sort of a dale did yer father make out over the 
baste ?’ resumed Mrs, Flynn. 

‘Oh, dale, indeed! ’Twas a travelling tinker as came round 
one day last week when the old Jerry was bet up with turf 
drawing, and had scarcely a leg under him, and the thief had 
such a slutherin way wid him, he persuaded me father that the 
ass was just dying on his feet, and he offered to take him away 
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to bury him, so that he mightn’t have the annoyance of seeing 
him in the death-grip! However, me father was not so soft as 
all that, and after the divil’s own haranguing and bargaining, 
the tinker giv’ two shillings in money, a toasting fork, and a 
terrible big skillet-—the biggest pot I ever laid eyes on.’ 

‘ Well, to be sure, ‘twas no great price, and yer at the loss of 
the ass.’ 

‘Faix, we are so, an’ miss him at every hand's turn. Me 
father spent the money on porther, and me mother is raging mad 
to find her elegant big pot was just an ould wan patched up, and 
has a hole in it the size of a caubeen. Sure ’tis no manner av 
use at all, at all. We have just stuck it in the gap in the garden 
to keep the pig out, and it does that as well as anything else, an’ 
the villain of a tinker went and tuk a couple of the best hins 
away wid him, by way av’ keeping the ass company.’ 

‘The blaggard !’ ejaculated Mrs. Flynn, now setting down her 
two cans, and placing her hands on her capacious hips. ‘Them 
tinkers is shocking thieves, they would stale the cross off an ass’s 
back, and whatsomever they mend just melts in yer hand! I’m 
terrible sorry for ye. Would ye know the chap agin ?’ 

‘Me father says he’d swear to him in Jerusalem. He had a 
patch over wan eye, and a black and white waistcoat.’ 

‘Well, I’'da wish fer ould Jerry—there is not a funeral or a 
wedding, nor a wake in these parts he hasn’t had a hand in. 
Manny and manny a lift he giv’ me; bedad, he was as souple as 
the best in it, and when he had a mind he would rattle a car as 
well as any ass going the road.’ 

‘Maybe the next wan will do as well, Mrs. Flynn dear,’ re- 
joined Judy, with smiling complacency. 

‘The next wan, do yer say! Begorra! the price of a cracked 
skillet won’t go far in buying a good baste.’ 

‘Sure didn’t me father have an order from Matt, ere yester- 
day, fer four pounds! I expect Matt would be vexed if he heard 
tell about old Jerry, seeing they was reared together, and wor’ 
companions as I may say. We wor’ laying out to buy a sow, but, 
afther all, ye see we have the cart and tackling, and so me father 
is going to buy a fine young donkey or maybe a jennet at the 
fair at Killorglin.’ 

‘Is that so?’ returned Mrs. Flynn, drawing in her double 
chin and eyeing the girl gravely. ‘Still, I’m thinking, ye will be 
lost widout old Jerry ; he was a grand wan to draw turf or hay, 
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or go to chapel and market. He knew every turn in the road, 
and who will bring yer dada safe back on fair days, avick? Sure, 
they had only to stretch him on the car, and Jerry just tuk him 
home same as a Christian, and maybe betther, for he was a 
wather drinker. Where’s the young wan will do that? He was 
terribly exparianced, ye see,’ warming with her theme, ‘and no 
expense whatevir, but kep’ himself. It isn’t every ass would ate 
turf and whins and sticks, aye, and I’ve seen him breaking his 
fast on a newspaper before now. I’m thinking a young wan will be 
twice as impident! Howsomever, I can’t be wasting me whole day 
discoursin’ of an ass, though he was the only one in Thady’s 
Corner.’ 

And taking up her shimmering cans, Mrs. Flynn pursued her 
way with an air of dogged resolution, until she happened to 
encounter another matron en route to the well, and again felt 
called upon to halt—though Judy, with the fear of her mother 
before her eyes, hurried on with a civil good evening. 

‘Did ye hear of Sullivan swopping away old Jerry for a 
cracked skillet ?’ inquired Mrs. Flynn of her acquaintance. 

‘Troth, an’ I did so,’ replied Mrs. Macan, with a superior 


smile. 
‘And as Matt has sent four pounds from Ameriky in a 


letter ?’ 

‘I did; I saw the money-order with me own two eyes.’ 

‘They are talking of buying a jennet, no less, at Killorglin 
fair,’ continued Mrs. Flynn, with a touch of contempt. 

‘How grand we are! There'll be no holding Judy, nor the 
mother.’ 

‘Augh! Sure, don’t ye know very well as Micky will drink 
half the jennet long afore that.’ 

‘That’s true, an’ so he will,’ agreed the other solemnly. 

And, curious to relate, the prospect of this amazing feat had 
the immediate effect of raising their spirits, dispersing a great 
cloud of envy and malice, and throwing the two fat gossips into a 
simultaneous roar of laughter. 


Nevertheless, Mrs. Flynn was wrong for once. Mrs. Sullivan 
had kept the money in a place of safety—in fact, an old teacup 
in the thatch; and the four one-pound notes were intact when 
the morning of the fair day dawned. Dawn found Mr. and Mrs. 
Sullivan already en route to the ‘Puck’ fair, They set: off at 
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two o'clock in the highest spirits, Mrs. Sullivan wearing an 
ancestral blue cape cloak, a good green stuff gown, and a yellow 
handkerchief tied over her head; Micky important in his Sunday 
suit. They had borrowed a neighbour’s pony, and yoked him to 
their own cart. The pony was for sale, and their prospective 
purchase was to bring them home. 

The way was long, the pony was old, and the fair was already 
in full swing when the eager couple arrived. Micky immediately 
treated himself to a glass of whisky and porter ; and, uplifted by 
the beverage and the delightful sensation of having unspent 
money in his pocket, he drifted off into the horse park as happy 
as a king. 

There he encountered various acquaintances, and rambled 
about passing his opinion on animals with immense gravity; 
sharply criticising shapes and breeding, leaping and action, pre- 
cisely as if he were a wealthy Dublin dealer, come to collect 
hunters for ‘the show,’ instead of a poor labouring man, with the 
price of an ass in his pocket. 

He talked big, he swaggered here, and he swaggered there, 
with his hands clasped under his coat-tails, and a straw in his 
mouth. 

He priced a broken-down thoroughbred in an offhand lordly 
manner, wrenched open the jaws of an indignant polo pony, and 
glared into her mouth. He surveyed an upstanding young hunter 
with a severely suspicious eye, and passed disparaging remarks 
upon his ribs and his ancestors. 

‘Begorra, ’tis you as knows a good horse when ye see him,’ 
exclaimed one of Micky’s companions. 

*Faix, I’d rather take Micky Sullivan’s opinion of a colt than 
Tim Maher’s any day,’ announced another. 

‘Augh, Tim Maher!’ protested a third with lofty scorn: 
‘What does he know of the grass of a goose ?’ 

‘ Anyhow, he’s a terrible stern hand at a bargain. I’ve known 
him drive a colt home fourteen mile, all on account av half-a- 
crown as was between him and a Tralee dealer,’ 

Meanwhile Micky and his satellites strolled through the fair, 
and still no animal found favour in his eyes. - 

The day was sultry, and when the party drew near ‘The Three 
Shamrocks,’ Micky cordially exhorted his acquaintances to ‘ come 
in and let him see if any of them had a mouth on him.’ Which 
invitation was, needless to say, accepted with effusion. 
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Meanwhile Mrs, Sullivan was also enjoying herself prodigiously 
among the matrons of her acquaintance. It was the essence of a 
whole London season compressed into a few hours. She talked 
over ‘matches,’ the shocking price of butter, and the terrible fall 
in pigs; she accepted a cup of tea from one friend, and a glass of 
sherry wine from another (leaving, according to polite custom, a 
certain portion in the glass), she made several cautious purchases, 
and at five o’clock set out in search of Micky. 

She soon discovered him in his glory, the centre of a smiling 
crowd ; he was bargaining with a bearded stranger for a somewhat 
dilapidated animal, cast from the Kenmare hearse. 

‘Is it a harse as yer losin’ your time over, Micky ?’ she expostu- 
lated in her shrillest key. ‘An’ what would we do with a great 
black baste like that, as would neither fit in the car nor the byre, 
and would just ate us out av house and home?’ 

‘Oh, he’s a fine baste, and barin’ a couple av splints and a 
back sinew, has a power av work in him yet,’ rejoined Micky. 
‘Sure, won’t I hire him out for ploughing, and in the saison he 
can carry the ladies through the gap, an’ always great show for 
the money.’ 

‘A show yourself! don’t be going on wid yer blathering and 
nonsense ; it’s an ass we came to buy, and not a big elephant like 
that. The fair is thinnin’, old Tim has got shut av his pony, so ye 
best to buy something to take us home; I'll be no party to harse- 
dealing, and hiring out, and when ye have the right size of baste, 
ye will find me and the cart at Mrs. Flood’s,’ and with an angry 
toss of her yellow head, and a whisk of her blue cloak, Mrs. 
Sullivan fell back into the crowd, leaving a very favourable im- 
pression upon the women folk, although one bold bachelor called 
out, ‘Sure, what do ye want with the ould hearse horse at all, 
Micky, or any horse whatever, when ye have such an elegant grey 
mare av yer own ?’ 

An hour later, Micky arrived at Flood’s jubilant and talkative, 
followed by two men leading a smart-looking brown ass.’ 

‘Here ye are, Bridgie,’ he screeched. ‘I’ve waited to a good 
purpose, ye see; I’ve been and bought the gayest little donkey in 
Munster.’ 

‘An’ time for ye,’ rejoined his better half. ‘Sure every wan 
is going. How much?’ 

‘Three pounds five shillings. I bet them down from five 
pounds, and they were axing five pounds ten.’ 
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‘Oh, axin’ is one thing, and gettin’ another. How old is he?’ 

‘He’s four off, Mam,’ replied his former owner, a decent look- 
ing man in frieze, ‘and he is well used to a family, and I know he 
will giv’ ye every satisfaction ; ye have only to spake to him, and, 
whoop! away he goes. Faix I'll go bail, that within the week, 
ye will be looking on him as an ould friend.’ 

In ten minutes’ time, Neddy was in the shafts, and Micky 
Sullivan, having taken a potent stirrup cup, relinquished the rope 
reins to his consort, who was a donkey driver of no mean skill— 
there was no stronger wrist to chuck a mouth, no keener eye for 
a vulnerable place in an animal’s hide, than hers in the whole 
barony. 

However, the new purchase required neither prodding nor other 
modes of persuasion, but took the road in gallant style, leaving 
a considerable circle of admirers round the door of ‘The Three 
Shamrocks.’ He travelled well, and at twelve o’clock at night 
brought his new owners safe and sound to the door of their own 
crooked cabin. 

Judy, hearing the wheels, ran out with a candle in her hand 
to welcome her parents and their purchase, and by the light of 
her dip accorded the warmest admiration to the latter. Finally 
she unyoked him and turned him loose to look for his supper— 
after the manner of old Jerry. 

The following morning by nine o'clock the neighbours had 
assembled in great force to inspect the new ass—in fact the only 
ass that Thady’s Corner could boast.. He was passed by a com- 
mittee of seventeen—men, women, and children—as a ‘nice 
shapely little baste, of a fine colour, and as well shod as if he wer’ 
a racer.’ 

‘None of the crumpled claw hoofs of ould Jerry, and wid a 
beautiful docked forelock, and an eye of his own in his head.’ 
The new purchase was suffered to rest, and to remain on view for 
the space of that day, whilst Bridget and Mick—who had scarcely 
recovered from the delightful excitement of the fair—regaled their 
hearers with items of intelligence, news of distant friends and what 
‘I said’ and ‘ he said’ and ‘she said’ and ‘they said ;’ and ‘ how 
Micky was in two minds to buy a coach horse, but that Bridget 
had put him out of consate wid him, forby making a holy show 
of Micky himself before half the boys. She was bent on an ass, 
an’ an ass she'd have, and it had ended in her having her say and 
in bringing home the grandest little baste in the fair, as they 
could all see wid their own two eyes.’ 
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Early the next morning, Micky Sullivan yoked his new invest- 
ment to the car, and set off briskly to the bog in order to cut 
turf. The sultry forenoon gradually developed into a thick grey 
mist, and finally into an angry downpour. At first Micky and 
Thady Flynn, being Kerry men, paid no attention to the elements, 
but at length they were both compelled to shelter at the lee side 
of a turf clamp, where, with a sack over his shoulders and a 
dhudeen in his mouth, Micky made the best of circumstances. 
He and Flynn discussed the fair, the fishing, the potato spray, the 
last Land Act, and the prospects of Cork Park races. 

‘An’ talking of racing, Micky, I suppose there’s no chance of 
your young two-year-old taking the road of his own accord ?’ asked 
Flynn rather anxiously. 

‘Not at all! In the first place, I have him tethered with a 
bit av a suggawn ; besides, he has as much sense as an old man.’ 

‘Well, it would be hard to bate old Jerry for cuteness: he 
was a great ass in his day.’ 

‘He was so, but he was getting foundered in the feet and 
shabby in the coat, and an eyesore to herself, so I had to get shut 
av him; an’ I was main sorry, for Matty and him was reared 
together—and I always had a wish for the baste. Well, maybe 
we'd better be making a push for home now. ‘The new little chap 
may be getting unaisy in himself standing so long in the pouring 
rain.’ And Micky, with some difficulty got upon his legs, drew 
the sack over his head, and hobbled stiffly away to where he had 
left his yoke. 

Yes, there indeed was the cart, but where was the new chap, 
the gay little brown donkey ? 

Micky stared in appalled silence, then pinched himself 
vigorously, finally turned fiercely to his companion, and shouted 
in a hoarse, tremulous voice : 

‘Now what pistrogue is this? What old witch has been 
casting spells on me grand new ass? What do you call yon baste, 
Thady Flynn ?’ 

‘ Faix, av I didn’t know that I was sober, an’ av I hadn’t me 
sivin senses, I’d call him ould Jerry. An’ may I never, if he 
doesn’t know his name!’ he added in an awestruck key. 

“Tis some blaggard as has gone and robbed me,’ shouted 
Micky ; ‘taken off the young wan, and left me with this old God 
help us! Tis either that, or the fairies! I’m thinking , 

‘An’ I’m thinking as it is the tinker as has been playing his 
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little tricks on ye agin. Sure, they are the greatest horse copers 
in the wide warld. See how well he has pared and shod the ould 
one’s hoofs, and filed his teeth, and fed him up, an’, an’,’ with a 
yell of laughter, ‘painted him. But the paint wouldn’t wash, ye 
see. Look how it has all run off av him, as if he was a three- 
penny calico,’ and he held up his hand, covered with a dark brown 
etain. 

‘Oh, mother av Moses! What sort of thievery do ye call 
this ?’ screamed Micky, now rubbing the donkey’s thick wet coat 
with the same result. 

‘Begor, ther tinkers is too clever to live!’ exclaimed Thady 
with another violent outburst. ‘They took in a power besides 
yerself. Sure, not one in Thady’s Corner but thought he was a 
new baste, and them acquainted with Jerry this twenty year! 
Holy smoke! but it’s as elegant a joke as I’ve come across this 
many a day.’ 

‘Tis fine to be you, roaring and bawling, and staggering 
there, but, sure, I'll be the laughing-stock of the barony, and 
what will herself say ?’ 

‘Ye wouldn’t,’ now gasping for breath, and drying his eyes 
on his coat-sleeves, ‘ give him another coat av paint, I suppose ?’ 
asked Thady in a choked voice, as he hitched himself up on 
the car. 

‘Augh! paint indeed! Don’t be talkin’ to me av paint,’ re- 
joined the other furiously, as, with a savage bang on poor Jerry’s 
hide, he rattled away homewards. 

At first he turned a deaf ear to all his companion’s sympathy, 
blandishments, and affectionate efforts at consolation; the only 
thing that could afford him the smallest relief was the tinker’s 
blood. 

‘ Now take it aisy, Micky, me darlin’, urged his counsellor, as 
they began to breast the last hill; ‘ye had a good ass yesterday, 
ye have the same animal to-day. Sure, ye never half valued him 
afore; with clever shoeing, and a few odd locks of hay, ye won't 
know him for ould Jerry, and when the laugh is raised againat 

you, take my advice, and laugh too, and that will soon stop them.’ 

Mrs. Sullivan, when her first shrieks of horror and amazement 
had subsided, received the news with astonishing fortitude. 

‘Faix, I misdoubted something was not right, when he turned 
the chapel corner so clivir,’ she said in a voice of tragic calm, 
‘but, at the worst, I thought he was a fairy.’ 
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‘An’ I thought it mighty quare when he made straight for 
the pig’s tub the moment he was out of the shafts,’ added Judy, 
‘but I never suspicioned it was Jerry himself. Oh! but those 
tinkers would bate the divil.’ 

Before night the news of the manner of Jerry’s return had 
‘penetrated into every cabin within a radius of two miles, and 
Micky Sullivan took Thady Flynn’s hint, and received the grinning 
condolences of his friends with the aplomb of a man of the world, 
made quite the best of the situation, laughed till, as he subse- 
quently expressed it, ‘he hadn’t an eye in his head,’ and dwelt 
persistently upon the fact that ‘he was no worse took in than the 
whole “ Corner,” nor half the fair.’ 

The Flynns and Connors, who had been secretly envious of 
the splendid brown trotting ass, were now both relieved and good- 
humoured. 

‘Begor, I always said as ould Jerry come of a good stock, was 
a great fellow, and had a power of work in him,’ proclaimed Mrs. 
Flynn in her loudest key. 

‘Ye did so,’ acquiesced Micky, ‘and knows a good baste when 
ye see him, not like me, as couldn’t keep a valuable article when 
I had it, till it was, so to speak, forced on me again! An’ Matt 
will be terrible proud to know as we have the old playfellow 
still.’ 

‘But what will Matt be after saying to ye, Mick, when he 
hears how ye spent the good four pounds he sent home? What 
will he suspicion when he hears that ye went and laid it out in 
buying yer own ould ass ?’ demanded a malicious female voice. 

But to this question Micky Sullivan, the inventive and ready 
in retort, could find no fitting reply. 


B. M. CRoKER. 
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LEGAL PROCEEDINGS AGAINST ANIMALS. 


AMONG the many curious customs and superstitions preserved in 
the records of the Middle Ages, few are more strange and interest- 
ing than the legal proceedings, civil, criminal, and ecclesiastic, 
brought against offending animals. Few, moreover, combine so 
strikingly the opposing characteristics of that romantic epoch: 
its childlike faith and childish superstition ; its thoughtless cruelty 
and lofty ideal of justice for all; its belief in the direct action of 
God in all the affairs of life, and its doctrine that the prince of 
this world is the devil himself. 

So strange are some of these records that it was suggested that 
they were composed by ancient lawyers or their clerks as amusing 
exercises for leisure hours, till they were shown to be genuine by 
the researches of such writers as Menabrea,' Agnel,? and Berriat 
St. Prix.’ 

Whatever the frogs of Ireland may or may not have suffered 
from St. Patrick, there is no doubt that snails, flies, beetles, rats, 
and eels were excommunicated, or threatened with excommunica- 
tion, by other saints and bishops, and however fabulous may be 
the story of the jackdaw of Rheims, it is an historical fact that 
a cock was publicly burnt at Basle in August 1474, for the 
diabolical crime of laying an egg; the egg being also burnt lest 
it should produce a cockatrice, or fiery flying serpent. 

‘On the Thursday before St. Laurence’s day,’ writes Gross in 
his ‘ Kurtze Basler Kronik,’ ‘ they burnt a cock on the Kolenberg 
together with an egg which he had laid, for they feared that a 
dragon might be hatched therefrom. The executioner cut: open 

the cock and found three more eggs in him. For, as Vicentius 
saith in the VIth book of his ‘Speculum Naturale,” it hath 
always been held that a cock in his old age may lay an egg whence 
ariseth a basilisk, if it be hatched out on a dungheap by the 
serpent called coluber. Wherefore the basilisk is half cock and 
half serpent. He saith also that certain persons declare they have 
seen basilisks hatched from such eggs.’ 


' Les jugements rendus au Moyen-Age contre les animaua, 1846. 
> Curiosités judiciaires et historiques du Moyen-Age, 1858. 
* Rapport et recherches sur les procis et jugements relatifs aux animaun, 
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But the animal which most frequently came before the criminal 
courts was the pig. At Mesnil St. Denis, near Paris, there still 
exists a spot called Truye Pendue, after a sow which was once 
hanged there for killing an infant, and about twenty similar cases 
are recorded in France alone by the writers above mentioned. 
Thus, in 1386, the magistrates of Falaise condemned a pig to 
have its snout and one leg cut off and then to be hanged for 
having killed an infant and eaten part of its face and arm. The 
pig was executed in the market-place dressed in human apparel, 
and the executioner received ten sous ten deniers and a new glove 
as his fee. 

The following is the statement of expenses sent to the bailiff 
of Mantes in March 1403, for the execution of a sow which had 
killed a baby :— 


For her expenses while in gaol . : : 6 sols, Parisian. 
Item, to the hangman who came from Paris to make 

the said execution . < . 24 sols. 
Item, for the cart which took her to the gallows . 6 sols, 
Item, for cords to tieand drag her. P ? . 2-sols 8 deniers, 
Item, for gloves . - . ; ; ; ; . 2 deniers, 


Tn all these cases the animal was duly arrested, imprisoned, 
tried, and condemned with every legal formality. - 


About the year 1313 a bull belonging to a farmer of Moisy 
killed a man, whereupon Charles Count of Valois ordered its arrest 
and trial, which took place accordingly, and the animal was con- 
demned to be hanged. But the order of the Hospitallers claimed 
jurisdiction over the village, and appealed to the Parlement 
against the judgment. The latter confirmed the verdict, but 
declared at the same time that the Count of Valois had no juris- 
diction over the territory of Moisy. The bull was hanged in due 
course. The Council of Worms decreed that, in a case where a 
child was stung to death by bees, the whole hive and its contents 
must be burnt. 

All these proceedings were based upon the Mosaic law (Exodus * 
xxi. 28) which, as a tribute to the sanctity of human life, ordained 
that an ox which killed a man was to be stoned, and that its flesh 
must not be eaten. In the Middle Ages there came the additional 
belief that such animals belonged to the kingdom of the evil one, 
and were very possibly possessed by demons, for there was the 
highest authority for believing that devils might enter into swine, 
and it was generally held that they might convert themselves 
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bodily into animal forms, more especially those of he-goats and 
black cats. 

Our ancestors, moreover, by no means denied to animals the 
possession of moral sense, and therefore of moral responsibility. 
Thus, William of Paris relates, in his book ‘De Universo,’ iii. 8, 
how he saw certain storks hold judgment over a female who had 
deserted her mate and committed adultery, after which they all 
fell upon her and tore off nearly all her feathers. 

Still more interesting than the criminal, are the civil and 
ecclesiastic proceedings against animals, Insect and vermin 
plagues are not amenable to magistrates, hangmen, and other 
executors of the criminal law. Besides, the plagues of Egypt and 
the threatenings of the prophets show that they are often sent as 
divine punishments. It was therefore necessary for the victims 
of such plagues to proceed with caution, and, above all, to call in 
the aid of the Church, lest haply they might be found even to 
fight against God. 

The usual procedure in such cases has been described by the 
famous medizval jurist Chasseneuz (1480-1530), President of the 
Parlement of Provence. In the first of his ‘ Consilia,’ or Con- 
sultations, published at Lyons in 1531, he discusses the question 
whether it is lawful to excommunicate destructive animals. He 
first adduce’ nine reasons for holding that such excommunications 
are absurd and impious, and then brings forward twelve other 
reasons to show that they are pious, profitable, and edifying. To 
these he adds numerous instances to prove the antiquity and 
efficacy of the custom. Thus, God cursed the serpent, and Christ 
cursed the fig-tree. Eels which caused damage in the Lake of 
Geneva, sparrows which disturbed the divine service in the church 
of St. Vincent de Macon disappeared on being excommunicated. 
He had himself heard sentences of malediction and anathema pro- 
nounced against locusts, rats, and snails by the episcopal courts of 
Autun, Lyons, and Macon, after the following procedure. The 
‘ people of the invaded territory appealed to their bishop or his 
proctor, who first recommended prayers, penance, processions, and, 
more especially, the punctual payment of tithes. Should this 
fail, it was probable that the plague came from below rather than 
from above, and severer measures might be taken. Still, absolute 
justice must be observed ; an advocate was appointed to plead the 
cause of the ‘ vermin,’ and they were only finally excommunicated 
if they obstinately refused to retire to the place appointed for them 
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Such proceedings were sanctioned by the highest authority, 
for did not Pope Stephen (a.D. 890) drive away a plague of locusts 
by sprinkling the fields with holy water, while St. Bernard de- 
stroyed an innumerable multitude of flies which filled his church 
and interrupted his sermon by simply pronouncing the words 
excommunico eas (‘I excommunicate them’) ? 

According to the historian De Thou, Chasseneuz himself first 
became famous through the skill with which he advocated the 
cause of the rats of Autun. They had been summoned to appear 
before the bishop’s proctor and show cause why they should not 
be excommunicated. Chasseneuz was appointed to defend them, 
and began by demanding that the summons shoul! be read in 
every parish, since the rats were widely scattered, and might 
otherwise not hear of it. He next excused their non-appearance 
by saying that the roads were dangerous for his clients, seeing 
that cats were everywhere lying in wait for them, and finally, 
having exhausted all modes of delay, he made an eloquent speech 
on the injustice of proceeding against the whole number at once, 
and demanded that each rat should be tried separately. This 
speech, says the historian, was recalled to his memory by the 
Waldensians when, as President of the Parlement of Provence, he 
was obliged to take part in the persecution of those unfortunate 
sectaries. 

Felix Malleolus, in his ‘Tractatus de Exorcismis,’ relates how, 
in his own days (1451), the Bishop of Lausanne solemnly cursed 
the leeches which did much harm to the larger fish in the lake, 
‘Whereby he accomplished much in repelling and driving away 
those beasts. But many persons, not weighing the divine mysteries 
or entirely ignorant of them, spoke evil of the said bishop on this 
matter. Nevertheless, all the doctors of Heidelberg having read 
and considered the thing gave their approval of it.’ 

About the same time caterpillars with black heads and about 
the size of a woman’s little finger did much harm in the diocese 
of Coire in Switzerland. ‘In winter’ (says Malleolus) ‘they enter 
the ground and devour the roots of grass and herbs, so that the 
whole territory appears withered in spring-time. And in summer 
they take wings and sit on the trees and eat leaves and fruit.’ 
They were summoned before the provincial magistrate, but did 
not appear, so the judge ‘on account of their small size and tender 
age’ appointed a curator and advocate who urged that they were 
creatures of God, in immemorial possession of the country, and 
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only followed their natural instincts. ‘So the inhabitants make a 
yearly compact with these insects, and devote to them a certain 
plot of ground, and so it is done to this day.’ 

Very similar to this is the following case extracted by Mena- 
brea from the records of the commune of St. Julien, a place still 
famous for its vineyards. 

In the year 1545 the vineyards were ravaged by a small green 
beetle or weevil, Rhynchites awratus. The people demanded their 
excommunication in the episcopal court of St. Jean de Maurienne. 
But the bishop’s proctor replied that the earth was created to 
nourish insects as well as men, and that therefore they must not 
act with too great rashness against these animals, but rather im- 
plore the divine mercy, repent of their sins, and pay their tithes. 
The commune then resorted to arbitration before Fran¢ois Bonni- 
vard, doctor of law, the insects being represented by two advo- 
cates; but before the case was finished the beetles had disappeared. 
They returned, however, shortly afterwards in still greater numbers, 
and after prayers and processions had failed, the insects were 
regularly put on their trial, being represented by Antoine Filliol 
as procuwreur and Pierre Rambaud as advocate. On June 5 the 
latter proceeded to show cause why his clients should not be 
excommunicated. He urged first that only contumacious persons 
may be anathematised, and his clients had not been regularly 
summoned ; secondly, animals were created before man, and were 
bidden by God to increase and multiply; they have therefore a 
divine right to the food requisite for this purpose ; thirdly, animals 
are not to be excommunicated for following their natural instincts. 
Anticipating his opponent’s case, he went on to urge that the 
subjection of animals to man, and the assertion that he who sows 
shall reap, are of no avail against the preceding arguments, and 
finally he advised the people of St. Julien to leave the insects 
alone and repent of their sins like the Ninevites, The advocate 
of the commune, Fran¢ois Foy, demanded a week’s delay to reply 
to this, at the end of which the counsel for the defence requested 
a foreclosure; but another week was granted, and on June 19 
Foy made a short speech arguing that animals were made for the 
use of man, wherefore they were acting wrongly if they harmed 
him, and might lawfully be anathematised. Another week was 
granted for Rambaud to reply, which he did in much the same 
terms as before. The plaintiffs seem to have now become doubtful 
as to the justice of their case, and a meeting of the parishioners 
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was called for the purpose of granting the beetles some territory 
where they might increase and multiply without harm to the 
vineyards. It was unanimously resolved to offer them some waste 
land near the village of Claret, the inhabitants reserving their 
right to pass through to certain ochre mines, and also to use it as 
a place of refuge in war time, ‘seeing that this place is a safe 
retreat in time of war, it being provided with springs, which will 
also benefit the said insects,’ On these conditions they agreed 
to grant the territory to the beetles ‘en bon forme et vallable a 
perpetuité.’ 

This offer was made in court July 24, but the case was 
adjourned to August 20, and then till September 3, owing to the 
passage of the Duke of Savoy’s troops. On September 3 Antoine 
Filliol refused the offer for his clients, ‘seeing that the place is 
sterile and produces nothing’ (cum sit locus sterilis et nullius 
redditus), and demanded a verdict against the plaintiffs with 
costs. The opposing counsel replied that the spot abounded in 
trees and herbs, so experts were appointed to go and examine it, 
receiving three florins for their expenses. Here, unfortunately, 
the records have become a prey to time and injury, but there can 
be little doubt that the insects were duly excommunicated. 

These curious proceedings may be explained in several ways. 
The object in some cases, more especially those of later date, was 
perhaps merely to soothe the minds of the ignorant. Just as the 
nurse beats the ‘naughty chair’ against which Tommy has 
knocked his head, so the Church cursed the wicked beetles or 
caterpillars which had devoured the harvests of her simple- 
minded children. Sometimes there may have been a wish to 
inculcate, as in the old ‘morality plays,’ lessons of justice and 
consideration even towards the weakest, and to teach the ignorant 
peasantry that while all wrong-doing should be punished, the 
punishment must be inflicted calmly and legally, not by lynch 
law or the wild justice of revenge. As Menabrea puts it, man 
was taught to say to the vilest insects: ‘You are creatures of 
God; I respect you. The earth has been given to you as well as 
tome. Iam willing that you should live. But you harm me; 
you trespass upon my heritage ; you destroy my vineyard ; you 
devour my harvest ; you deprive me of the fruit of my labours. 
Peradventure I have deserved all this, for I am but a miserable 
sinner. In any case, might is not right. I will show you your 
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errors, I will implore the divine mercy, I will give you a place 
where you may live, but if you still persist I will curse you.’ 

In most cases, however, it is clear that both clergy and people 
believed in the efficacy of anathemas and excommunications, and 
the reason for the delay and cautious observations of all the 
forms of justice was the doubt as to whether these insect plagues 
came from God or from the devil. 

During the period of the ‘witch mania,’ these proceedings 
against animals assumed a more tragic form, and many an unfor- 
tunate woman was burnt alive on the accusation of having, by the 
aid of the devil, produced a plague of flies or caterpillars. 

Nor are such proceedings confined to the Middle Ages. The 
minutes of the meeting of the municipal council of Thonon in 
Savoy on November 15, 1731, contain the following entry: ‘Item 
a été délibéré que la ville se joindra aux paroisses de cette 
province qui. voudront obtenir de Rome une excommunication 
contre les insectes, et que l’on contribuera aux frais au pro rata.’ 

Perhaps the last instance of a prosecution of animals is one 
extracted by M. Agnel from the ‘ Nova Floresta’ of Manoel Ber- 
nardes. The Franciscan friars of the monastery of St. Antony 
in the Brazilian province of Piedade no Maranhao were much 
molested by ants, vast multitudes of which devoured their stores, 
destroyed their furniture, and rendered the very monastery in- 
secure by their minings. All attempts to get rid of them were 
vain, till a worthy brother, ‘ moved, as we may believe, by divine 
inspiration,’ advised that they should resort to that spirit of 
humility which made their seraphic founder call all creatures his 
brethren, ‘brother wolf, ‘sister swallow,’ &c. Let them bring 
an action against their sisters the ants before the tribunal of 
Divine Providence, represented by the bishop. This was done 
accordingly, an advocate being appointed to represent the ants. 
The prosecuting counsel declared that his clients, in conformity 
with the rules of their order, lived on alms, which they collected 
with great difficulty, and that the ants (animals whose spirit is 
totally contrary to the Gospel, and who were therefore abhorred 
by St. Francis) did nothing but steal from them, and, worse than 
ordinary thieves, were even trying to ruin and destroy their 
home. He asked that they should be required to justify these 
doings, and, failing this, that pestilence and inundations should 
be invoked to exterminate them. The ants’ advocate replied 
that, since God had given them life, they had a right to maintain 
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it by the instincts bestowed upon them; that they served God 
by giving men an example of prudence in both temporal and 
spiritual matters (Proverbs xxx. 25), of charity, peace, and con- 
cord, by the way in which they worked together, and of religion 
and piety, since, according to Pliny, they only among animals 
bury their dead. Moreover, they worked much harder than did 
the monks, for they often carried burdens larger than themselves. 
Man, indeed, might be the more honourable creature, but he had 
offended his Creator, in whose sight he was no better than an ant. 
Also, ants were the earlier inhabitants of the place, and might 
therefore justly complain of violent expulsion. Finally, he 
declared that the earth and the fulness thereof belonged to God 
and not to the plaintiffs. 

At length, after rejoinders and counter-rejoinders, the judge 
ordered the friars to appoint a suitable place in their neighbour- 
hood for the ants, and charged the latter to retire thither at once 
under pain of excommunication. Thus, he declared, both parties 
might be satisfied without damage to either; for the brethren 
had come into that country in a spirit of obedience to sow the 
seed of the Gospel. This judgment was read aloud before all 
the ant-holes; whereupon, according to the monastic records of 
January 1713, ‘behold a miracle which shows how the Supreme 


Being, of whom it is written ‘He playeth with his creatures,” 
was satisfied with the judgment. Immediately myriads of the 
little animals were beheld marching hastily in long dense columns 
towards the place appointed for them, and the holy friars, relieved 
from their intolerable oppression, gave thanks to God for so 
admirable a manifestation of his power and his providence.’ 

E, T. WITHINGTON, 
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WEN Lord Justice Tavender, after a long and honoured career in 
his profession, the other day departed this life, it was inevitable 
that a certain anecdote of his early youth should at once have the 
run of the newspapers. 

It was said in the morning and repeated in the evening 
papers, that the late Tavender, L.J., when a boy enjoyed the 
peculiar distinction of being, constituting, and composing, to use 
appropriate legal terminology, in his single personality for a 
period of some six or seven days—a whole ‘ Public School.’ The 
absurdity of the story, as people emphasised it to one another, 
always took a little time to wane, and then the interlocutors 
would be found assuring each other with equal emphasis that it 
was nothing more than a really curious cvincidence in which the 
undefined element of ‘Fun’ was barely discoverable. 

The now well-known and thriving educational establishment 
of Whigbury was, like so many other useful things, undreamt of 
till a certain date in the nineteenth century—to be more exact, in 
the ‘ forties;’ and, when it was founded, had, like other new 
institutions, to begin life at the beginning. 

If there indubitably was a period when the number of boys 
therein was only 150, only 100, only 20, why then, ratione ruentis 
acervi, as all those twenty would have known, there may very likely 
have been a time when that number was only one. Which 
ratiocination left but one scanty material for amusement—of 
which you might make what you could—the fact that that ‘one’ 
was Tavender. 

Tavender himself made a good deal of it. There were, of 
course, preposterous stories circulated by him among the new 
boys as they came, which no one else ever believed—as that he 
himself had during the curious period referred to acted as head- 
master by general consent of the staff, whom he had invited to 
dinner with him, in his own schoolhouse hall, and reduced to a 
state of shameful intoxication ; that he had (in the exercise of his 
thus acquired authority) solemnly flogged several of the new 
arrivals merely ‘ for the fun of the thing’ and ‘to see how it felt’ 
(a thing which, of course, there would be no opportunity of ascer- 
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taining in the ordinary humdrum stage of public school life); that 
again, in his character of the Whigbury Eleven, he had, assisted 
only by the school professional, played a two-day match against 
a very fair team of the M.C.C., and beaten them by an innings 
and 138 runs, &e. 

But there was another story of more dreadful import, sedu- 
lously hushed up at the time, and now known to very few, which, 
as the reader has probably not heard it, I propose, after the 
manner of Mr. Barlow, to narrate. 

But first a word about the peculiar character of its hero. 

There are boys—perhaps not more than one or two in a genera- 
tion—the brilliance of whose untutored genius illuminates the 
existence of those about them toan extent which almost turns the 
dull daily round of schoolboy life into a succession of pages from the 
‘ Arabian Nights.’ The period of this particular kind of exuberance 
coincides, no doubt, with a maturish stage in the usual school 
career, a Middle or Upper ‘ Fifth,’ let us say, to use the Whigbury 
classification, when work has ceased to be drudgery, the literary 
interests of the man are blossoming, but boyhood has not lost its 
barbaric freshness, and the academic responsibilities of Sixth Form 
do not yet darken the horizon. 

If memory does not deceive me, and there was really better 
acting, better talking (of the Homeric, unbowdlerised order), 
more intense social activity (of the kind belonging to the ‘stone’ 
age), more forethought and consideration shown in the annoyance 
and deception of other people, more pointed and classical jesting, 
more piquant and ‘inevitable’ repartee to be witnessed or over- 
heard then than at any later period of one’s life, it is equally 
certain that that 


Golden prime 
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owed most of its charm to one or two of those happy magicians 
whose companionship was a perpetual front seat at a spectacle of 
unflagging amusement. If this was my impression, how much 
more was it that of the actual intimates and contemporaries of 
Tavender, by common consent the prince of such magicians, the 
shady Saturn of a schoolboy’s golden age! Of slight but wiry and 
robust figure, as I recall him in those later days, rather tall, with 
bright yellow hair and clear blue eyes, Tavender would have 
been described (by any casual elder who took him for a walk) as 
an attractive, clever, and witty boy. Certainly he was a brilliant 
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talker, amusing to the point seldom reached in conventional grown- 
up life; a ‘ master of the English language’ one sententious little 
fag called him. ‘ Shakspeare, after a break-up supper,’ observed 
another contemporary, ‘ would talk just like Tavender.’ In fact, 
he was very Shaksperian, easily alternating the manner of 
Falstaff with that of Mark Antony. At meal-times we often 
noticed how other people, boys and masters alike (the latter with 
a pretended air of abstraction), would break off their own conversa- 
tion to listen to what Tavender was saying. Similarly, when he 
brought his rug, with a few select friends, to look on at 
a ‘house match ’ and lay upon the green sward, other groups would 
insensibly roll or draw nearer, and other ‘ chaff’—that indispens- 
able condiment of the ‘house match "—would pale before the 
Aristophanic badinage of Tavender &Co. But these attentions never 
caused him to display either vanity or embarrassment. The world 
was to him a stage, and existence a sort of carnival or masque into 
which the dullest and most compromising institutions and phe- 
nomena of school life soon learned to enter and play their parts. 

It is probable that Tavender and his habitual associates in the 
haleyon days referred to did little scholastic work, keeping easily 
and artfully within reach of the bare minimum for which authority 
kept up an effective demand. But they were intensely active in 
other ways, and as fully occupied as the most industrious boys in 
the school. 

I remember Grasswick, who now lectures on economics at Bir- 
mingham, positively averring to me that he distinctly remembered 
the sensation of going to bed, night after night, ‘ with jaws aching 
from laughter.’ But when one asked him ‘ What at ?’ he could only 
reply, ‘Oh, Tavender,’ and the reflection nearly set him off again. 

The average school curriculum provides no very ample 
materials for mirth, but the individual referred to had a way of 
expanding and adapting the school regulations, partly from mere 
gaieté de cewr, partly froma natural desire to exhibit his superior 
acuteness in evading detection or ‘ consequences.’ 

This he did with remarkable success, even allowing for an 
almost inspired frankness of manner which inclined many authori- 
ties to stretch a point of logic or discipline in his favour. Besides, 
every one would have been sorry to lose him, as a unique institu- 
tion, a sort of sacrosanct animal, while to his friends and com- 
panions—a large part of the irresponsible aristocracy of the school 
—the question what Tavender had said or done yesterday, and 
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what he was likely to do or say to-morrow, formed the daily 
manna of recreation in the boundless desert of school work. 

To all who had,thus known him, it need hardly be said that 
his after-career and subsidence into a profession, success in 
which meant only dull industry followed by respectable longevity, 
was a severe disappointment. 

It would have been more natural if he had vanished like 
Waring, to reappear as a blazing music-hall star, or a pirate king, 
or something romantic of that kind. As it was, one could not 
have recognised him as the same being. Indeed, there might 
have been a certain indecency in doing so. It is recorded, I 
believe, that on one or two occasions when conduct of unfathom- 
ably artful iniquity was being dragged to light in a certain court 
of justice, there dawned in the eye of Tavender, J., a gleam of 
what (if you had not known it to be the sternest ‘ judicial 
penetration’) might have been mistaken for the admiring 
sympathy of a connoisseur. 

A criminal of some swindling celebrity had once (according 
to an amusing paragraph in the newspaper reports) concluded 
the proceedings in his own case with the volunteered remark 
that he would have expected to meet Mr. Justice Tavender ‘in 
another place.’ To the perverted minds of such artists in deceit, 
while being ‘removed in custody,’ the acumen of the gentleman 
so unaccountably seated on the bench may have appeared a sort 
of hideous treachery. But if his schoolfellows found themselves 
deceived and disappointed by Tavender’s collapse into dull re- 
spectability, many of our pastors and masters, on the other hand, 
had conceived the highest hopes of his future. This was particu- 
larly the case with the six or seven whose whole educational 
forces were, in theory at any rate, concentrated upon him during 
that first historic week at Whigbury. 

Under the peculiar circumstances Tavender was inevitably 
rather petted and favoured. He dined out with all the masters 
in succession, and won golden opinions from all but the most 
cynical and suspicious. He had, as has been said, certain natural 
attractions, and, having spent some time at a good-sized grammar 
school, did not exhibit, except when playing the ingénu, the 
inexperienced childishness of an ordinary new boy. The influence 
Tavender thus acquired was undoubtedly of considerable use to 
him. For many of these masters never grasped Tavender’s real 
nature and genius till many years later, 
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His histrionics were not of that kind that are taken up now 
and again for some particular petty end. He thought of the 
future, was always sowing the good seed, so to speak, on the 
chance of some of it turning up trumps, and, in particular, pre- 
paring the minds of his juniors and others who trusted him for 
another and more entertaining world than that which is. 

In plain English, Tavender was the brightest and ‘ sunniest’ 
liar you ever saw. He would lie, with only a sheet of paper or 
a thin deal board between him and perdition, as circumspectly 
and sympathetically as any other boy would tell the truth to his 
mother. His figments were carefully compounded and tested by 
experiment (for which a school provided handy material) upon 
different degrees of intelligence, and the results carefully noted. 
Thus his simple juniors often lived for weeks in an atmosphere of 
unreality, the ultimate destruction of which by contact with the 
cold hard facts of life was-like the smashing of a glass case 
around a carefully preserved specimen; and the business of un- 
deceiving those who had come under the magic influence of 
Tavender provided philanthropic occupation for quite a number 
of dull but kindly elders. The winning suavity of his eloquence 
was far more remarkable than that of any we ever read of in 
ancient history—as, for example, when he persuaded Billiter, the 
new science master, that water could run uphill. That was 
really the net result, which made poor Mr. Billiter appear su- 
premely ridiculous at the upper table next day; and it was 
entirely due to the simple and convincing nuiveté with which 
Tavender descrived a machine they had ‘ used for years’ in the 
fairyland which he located ‘at home.’ Again, almost every Whig- 
bury boy, and to my certain knowledge half-a-dozen ‘ grown-ups,’ 
passed through a stage in which they believed that the pillars in 
Whigbury chapel were made of pinchbeck. Their material was, 
of course, Purbeck marbie. But when a lower boy first aired his 
newly acquired knowledge of this simple fact, Tavender’s half 
paternal, half cynical laugh was « thing you could never forget. 
After that suggestive laugh the process of enlightenment fol- 
lowed a regular course—one coat of ‘green’ being allowed time 
to set before another was laid on, according to the hearer’s intelli- 
gence and imaginative capacity—and usually concluded with its 
author’s favourite dictum that ‘there were only two other build- 
ings like it’ (Whigbury chapel) ‘in Great Britain, one being the 
celebrated round church at Oxbridge, the other a ruined Anglo- 
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Saxon cathedral somewhere in Yorkshire.’ In no other cases, it 
seemed, had this singular material been successfully employed in 
place of stone, although it was ‘just as strong, and rather cheaper.’ 

But these are details. A curious characteristic of Tavender’s, 
which has not been mentioned, was his knowledge of Boccaccio’s 
‘Decameron,’ which he constantly perused (I hope and believe in 
some Bowdlerised version), and from which it is said that he drew 
inspiration for some of his finer schemes for the inversion of the 
Actual and the substitution of the Surprising and the Improper. 

It is certain that Tavender’s most crushing reprobation of any 
rival plan proposed on the ground of its alleged inherent funni- 
ness took the form of the simple remark, ‘That’s not in the 
“Decameron” !’ and many of us came to regard that justly 
famous work, perhaps not altogether without reason, as a sort of 
manual of practical joking. One or two masters who never heard 
of the trait till he had long passed from their control, positively 
opined that it threw a needful ray of light upon his most auda- 
cious misdeeds. 

It was some two or three years after Tavender had, as he 
usually phrased it, founded the public school of Whigbury that 
the tragedy I am about to rehearse took place, what time the 
school had attained to a quite presentable size. 

About this date there occurred a curious interregnum. The 
first head-master of Whigbury, after some difference with the 
trustees, and some wrangling as to the insufficiency of the notice 
given them, accepted a more lucrative position elsewhere. His 
successor, having been somewhat hurriedly selected, found that 
he could not, for some accidental and inevitable cause, present 
himself at the actual date of the commencement of his office. 

In consequence one of the elder masters was appointed locum 
tenens for the ‘term,’ a term destined to become famous as the 
most disorderly and licentious ever enjoyed or abused by any 
schoolboys at any public school, and familiarly known to all 
Whigburians of that epoch as ‘ Tavender’s last term.’ 

Years afterwards old ‘stagers’ of the school, questioned by 
novices as to the date of some historic defiance of authority, some 
traditional high-water mark of indolence or insubordination, would 
be sure to answer, ‘That was in Tavender’s last term’ or ‘in 
Tavender’s term.’ The latter sobriquet was, of course, a mere 
abbreviation of the former, accentuated and justified to our young 
minds by the fact that the individual referred to did during that 
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period come to a head, so to speak, and ‘ flourish’ as distinctively 
as any English monarch during the period usually assigned to 
him or her in a chart of history. 

He occupied, indeed, no official position beyond that of chair- 
man to a private debating society (founded, needless to say, by 
himself), admission to which was eagerly coveted by Fifth-form 
boys, seeing that subjects of the most preposterously unacademic 
nature were there secretly discussed with a gravity worthy of the 
Royal Society. 

Besides these and other amusements, Tavender was a fair 
proficient at most games; carried on two or three small trades 
(one being the manufacture of horoscopes, for which he evolved a 
temporary ‘rage ’), and distinguished himself as a fluent writer of 
Latin verse, especially other people’s. He would knock you off a 
couple of sets of ‘ elegiacs "—the ‘ Cuckoo,’ for example, or ‘Home 
they brought ’—for the Lower Sixth and the Middle Fourth 
respectively, adapting the mistakes to the intelligence of each 
particular supposititious author and the acumen of his form master 
with unerring taste and judgment. These and other popular 
virtues were rehearsed, when Tavender left at the close of that 
celebrated term, by an orator (since become a statesman of repute), 
who summed up by observing that ‘nothing in his (Tavender’s) 
career, not even its singular commencement, became him like the 
ending of it,’ a remark which the reader will understand better 
presently. 

If he had not ‘left,’ it is very possible (seeing that his 
numerous avocations rendered school work almost out of the 
question) that his guardian (he had no parents living) might 
have been invited to remove him. The unsatisfactory condition 
of the school was undoubtedly the fault of the staff. I say un- 
doubtedly, because it always must be so, not because Tavender 
always asserted it, for he had somehow a poor opinion of school- 
masters as a class. 

‘I never learnt nothink o’ them,’ he once observed while 
coming down the steps of the Senate House at Oxbridge after 
being ‘ blackballed,’ as he chose to put it, in an important univer- 
sity examination. ‘The things I’ve found out for myself would fill 
a book, but,’ he added with a sigh, ‘ it would be suppressed directly.’ 

The simple fact is that the first ‘head’ of Whigbury, a very 
able scholar, had rather failed as a disciplinarian. 

Thus the term started with the strings of law and order in a 
relaxed condition, 
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Then the locum tenens, who, being a ‘ douce’ old gentleman, 
was naturally nicknamed ‘ Aulus the Dictator, the man of seventy 
fights’ (an exaggerated reference to the occasional ‘tiffs’ he had 
with his subordinates), allowed things to get a good deal worse. 

At the mere incredible announcement that possibly for a whole 
term there would be no head-master but ‘ old , Vice gave a 
wanton kick of delight, and Indolence drew the bedclothes over 
its head, resolved to be more indolent than ever. The school, 
judged by its general appearance and public manners, was begin- 
ning to wear the air of an undisciplined and embarrassing mob, 
while individually Impudence and Disobedience blossomed forth 
on every side with alarming rapidity; and the relations of boys 
with masters on the inevitable odisse quos leseris principle 
became so strained as to involve the latter, bad and good, in one 
comprehensive atmosphere of unpopularity. 

Perhaps they were not much of a staff. Three or four of 
them had scarcely spent a year at Whigbury. In any case they 
lived during Tavender’s last term in a mood of irritable timidity 
not conducive to the maintenance of order. Punishments, small 
and great, became so regrettably frequent as to be almost re- 
garded as a praiseworthy distinction, and not merely a conven- 
tional martyrdom. 

Every reader who has ever formed part of a school or college 
will know how easily and naturally—given certain conditions— 
such societies slide into a state irksome to almost all their 
members, and positively desired by none. 

Individually, boys may be bad or good; in the mass, if not 
‘saved from themselves’ by the judicious influence of elders, 
they are simply capable of any atrocity. The born king of men 
who might have stemmed the ebb tide of Whigbury at that 
curious stage in its early career was non inventus, and the 
‘Masters’ Council’ became a sort of nervous ‘Committee of 
Public Safety,’ trembling for their own necks. The actual 
absurdity of the whole state of things to a casual spectator only 
intensified the tragedy to the sufferers. 

Executions became so frequent that besides the orthodox 
‘switching hour of twelve,’ when Aulus the Dictator presided in 
person in the ‘ Sixth’ class-room, another time had to be appointed 
—to wit, 4.30 p.m. ‘after second school,’ when one or more 
(usually two) masters attended by rota to finish off a second 
batch of the evildoers of the day. I don’t know that two 
were really necessary, except to encourage one another at_a time 
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when every master was beginning to feel very much what solitary 
Englishmen felt during the Indian Mutiny—which, by the way, 
occurred about that time. 

In fact there did breathe a faint suspicion of actual intended 
revolt what time one Crabson, a scholar, one of those dis- 
tinguished for intelligence and responsibility by the academic 
costume, was for the most indubitable of offences sentenced to 
the doom of a common ‘ Lower-form’ malefactor. The sentence 
was, in truth, unusual; and though at other times scholars would 
have been left to mind their own affairs, faction was eagerly 
inflamed by the announcement of something which wore the air 
of a really promising public grievance. At the same time the 
unhappy authorities were more ‘tried’ than relieved by the 
rumour that the new head-master would probably be among them 
in a week, if not sooner. They would rather, the boldest said, 
have straightened out matters for themselves ; while all secretly 
feared that the new head, whose reputation as a faddist had 
arrived before him, would, before he was well seated on the 
throne, assert himself with that severity which weak rulers often 
mistake for strength, by dealing out some disastrous measure of 
injustice both to the school and to those of the staff whom he 
might consider responsible for its disorderly condition. 

The disorder, or at least the ill-feeling, naturally reached a 
crisis on the particular Wednesday for which the aforesaid 
Crabson was ‘ summonsed,’ as the Whigburian phrase ran, and on 
which, as it happened, the head-master did at last arrive, a day 
earlier than he was expected, and just in time, it seemed, to mediate 
authoritatively between the rebellious masses and the irritated 
oligarchy. He arrived late, walking from the station (which is 
barely half a mile from the schoolhouse), and leaving his luggage 
to follow. According to the accepted account of his arrival, he 
met Tavender just outside the station, asked some question about 
the local omnibus, and engaged in conversation with him. A nicely 
bound volume peeped from Tavender’s breast. ‘You're fond of 
reading ?’ said his new house-master, in a shrill, boyish voice, some- 
what anxiously making conversation, ‘Only the ‘ Decameron,” 
sir,’ said Tavender, producing the volume in answer to the 
implied question. ‘A good book, isn’t it, sir?’ The head-master, 
who had never read the work, hedged himself securely by believing 
that it was a ‘wonderful book.’ He was a little surprised but 
favourably impressed by Tavender’s appearance and manners as 
they walked up to the schoolhouse, 
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If Tavender was also struck by something in the head- 
master, if he thereupon instantly conceived a scheme which in 
the grandeur of its immorality surpassed the most stupendous 
project of Napoleon, well—that was a matter purely between him 
and his conscience, which no one else could have divined, 

It is certain that the head-master, in his anxiety to overtake 
lost time, expressed a wish to meet the staff, or such of them as 
could be got together, that very afternoon, instead of the follow- 
ing morning, when his formal accession was expected to take 
place. It is highly probable that Tavender, who in formal 
matters usually contrived to say and do the right thing, may 
have privately and politely put him en rapport with certain 
details of current school routine, proposed a convenient and suit- 
able time and place, and offered to take a message. Only the last 
words of the colloquy were audible to the nearest bystander: ‘In 
the class-room, then, sir, shall I say?’ ‘Yes.’ The head-master 
thereupon went quickly into his new residence, and Tavender 
was observed to walk away, whistling very softly, and turning. 
round the fives-balls he always carried in his coat pocket. 

To return to the unfortunate affair of Crabson. Of the two 
masters appointed to officiate that afternoon, one was a big 
man, a newly imported ‘University blue,’ a burly ‘mooning’ 
fellow in spectacles, who, it is to be feared, concealed beneath his 
cerulean distinction something of the character of a hulking 
muff. The other was the Greek poet, a funny little creature with 
a skimpy beard, five hairs of which, it was estimated, trailed over 
one shoulder and three over the other. He could write better 
verse than schylus, though he might not have been of as much 
use at the battle of Marathon. 

It must have been the affinity of their tastes for verse-making 
that had enabled Tavender to retain so much influence over the 
Greek poet, with whom he might have been seen conversing 
about three o’clock on the afternoon in question. The Greek 
poet, with characteristic astuteness, noticed at once that Tavender 
had something weighing on his mind. Even the announcement 
of the new head-master’s arrival and the suggestion that that 
dignitary was in a towering rage and determined to assert the 
fullest rigour of the law, did not relieve the burden altogether. 

From Tavender’s obvious uneasiness the Greek poet began to 
conjecture—he had been very happy in some of his conjectures, 
which chiefly concerned the text of the ‘Choéphorce ’—that the 
boy must be guilty of some rebellious wrongdoing of which he 
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was now meditating a confession. <A question hesitatingly dropped 
by Tavender about the ethics of ‘what fellows call sneaking’ 
diverted the current of his suspicions ; and then, with the slightest 
encouragement, out came the whole gruesome story. Whether 
he ought to have encouraged this astute but, as it appeared, weak 
and self-seeking boy to play the traitor to one who had been, as 
every one knew, his staunch ally, the Greek poet was not really 
very sure within himself; but he was quite sure that the crisis 
was a serious one, and that he meant, as all inquisitive people 
mean, to use the knowledge he acquired for the highest possible 
ends. 

The enormities of Tavender’s tale at first filtered but slowly 
through the meshes of his brain. It recalled the family scandals 
of the Pelopidz. Could it be that actual revolt, positive resist- 
ance to authority, was brewing? If so, he could understand the 
genuine alarm of Tavender. Few boys liked to face the responsi- 
bility of connivance at sucha plot. Was it possible that Crabson, 
backed by a party of fanatics, meant to stand on his alleged rights 
‘as a scholar and refuse to——- True, only a year or two before 
(the reader will remember that this was in the fifties, when public 
schools were neither so many nor so well governed as at present) 
a boy threatened with castigation had actually assaulted his head- 
master with a weapon. 

‘Yes, but he was 

‘Mad,’ urged the Greek poet confidently. 

‘So they said, sir, afterwards,’ murmured Tavender; ‘and 
the Head was an awful duffer, sir ; and some fellows always think 
they can do anything in the world with some masters, sir.’ This 
agonising home truth, so patent to the experience of every 
teacher, caused the Greek poet to shudder and nervously twist 
the odd hairs of his beard. 

The Crabson plot, as gradually extracted from him, meant a 
formal protest by several scholars, followed by actual resistance. 
It was as dramatically complete as any plot could be, the methods 
for which were naturally drawn from classical literature. The 
conspirators, the poet understood, would be in hiding close by, 
perhaps in the room, as the door opened. Then, when Crabson 
addressed him, Mr. Lankernow, by his name, and while he 
argued and protested, they would rush forward, seize and destroy 
the instruments of castigation, ‘ make hay’ in the class-room, and 
then bolt. That was all, said the informer, looking thoroughly 
miserable. Mr. Lankernow declined to discuss further the ethics 
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of sneaking, and hurried off, twirling the ragged ends of his beard 
more wildly than ever, in search of his colleague. Tavender 
repaired to his house, and, mastering his emotion, dictated to 
Filkins minor a short set of elegiacs so Ovidian that they involved 
that youth in disaster owing to his failure to live up to them 
under cross-examination. 


The winter afternoon wore to its close, and the fatal half-hour 
of 4.30 approached. The Greek poet had confided to his colleague 
the astonishing revelation made by Tavender, but for the purposes 
of joint action the dregs of his courage failed him altogether at 
the last moment, and he sent a painfully transparent excuse. 

‘I like that,’ said the University blue to himself, softly 
swearing as he wiped and adjusted his eyeglasses, ‘leaving this 
infernal job to a new hand like myself; and I don’t even know 
the young blackguard by sight. Besides, he knows I can hardly 
see a haystack. However, that won’t matter. If he brings a 
gang of young ruffians I'll hide them all.’ Primed with Lanker- 
now’s expectations of the worst, he took his stand in the class- 
room punctually at 4.29. Of ordinary courage for mere physical 
purposes, the nervous fear of unknown complications, of unpopu- 
larity, of failure at a great crisis, possessed him so completely that 
he stood against a. pillar of the class-room, convulsively grasping 
a new birch-rod and shaking in every one of his huge limbs, a 
tragi-comic spectacle. 

The one destined spectator, clad in the distinctive cap and gown, 
opened the door exactly at half-past four, and entered the half- 
lighted room with an uncertain step. 

‘Mr. Lankernow, I believe ?’ said a squeaky voice. 

‘All right,’ said the University blue, in a voice thick with 
congested emotion. ‘He isn’t here, but I shall do instead. 
Come in, and shut the door after you.’ 

The incomer shut the door, and advanced again. ‘This is the 
‘Sixth ’ class-room, I believe, sir.’ 

‘Cheek enough for nineteen!’ reflected the other as he 
replied, with every nerve at strain from suspense and indignation, 
‘I believe, sir, you are right. Kindly step this way, and have the 
goodness to P 

‘Excuse me,’ remonstrated the squeaky voice in an accent as 
of pure amazement, ‘ this is not the usual or proper , 

‘Tl show you what’s usual and prop ’ thundered the 
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the door, where a sound of footsteps was audible outside, and the 
handle was turned by an uncertain grasp. 

‘You can’t come in,’ he bellowed furiously into the dark 
passage, ‘and you'd better not attempt it, or I'll just skin you 
alive,’ and turning back into the room, and flourishing the new 
birch-rod, he rushed at the supposed conspirator. The latter 
faced him with the indignant exclamation : 

‘ Are you aware that I am 

‘I’m perfectly aware,’ interrupted the angry assistant-master, 
predetermined against any discussion of the technical rights of 
scholars, and now beyond all appeal to reason or argument. ‘Are 
you aware that this is a birch-rod?’ He seized his victim in an 
iron grasp, and a horrid scene ensued worthy of the pen of 
/Eschylus himself or Edgar Allan Poe. 

The insignificant victim struggled frantically ; but struggling 
was of little avail against a trained athlete six foot three in his 
socks, and now as thoroughly frightened as a mouse in a trap. 

‘Fool, madman, ruffian, stop!’ gasped the supposed culprit 
between the blows. ‘You daren’t—you must not strike me, 
r'm—’ 

‘Well?’ exclaimed the University blue, panting from his 
well-accomplished task, and not unwilling now to expose the 
technical absurdity of Crabson’s position. ‘Well?’ 

‘I'm the new head-master !’ 

Purple and stifling with rage, the little man gathered his 
gown about him, and continued : 

‘And you, sir, if you are not a dangerous lunatic, but one of 
my staff, pray understand that I have no further need of your 
services.’ 

But he spoke to deaf ears. The University blue had fallen 
back against the wall in a state of unconscious prostration more 
absolute than any he had ever experienced after the closest contest 
at Putney. 





At exactly 4.40 on that eventful evening Crabson ran into 
his friend Tavender’s study. A few minutes later Tavender des- 
patched a small boy with a note to Mr. Lankernow, which ran as 
follows, in the author’s most polished style : 


‘ Dear Sir,—I am sorry to hear of your indisposition. I write 
this to beg you to forget all that passed between us this after- 
noon. Nothing (of what I told you) was really intended. It 
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was all a joke by which I was taken in. I imagine you will have 
found this out for yourself, as I hear Crabson has been let off. 
I am, sir, with sincere regrets, 
‘Yours very truly, 
‘J. WENTWORTH TAVENDER.’ 


After the concoction of this document Tavender was taken 
very ill, and retired to the sick-room, where he remained for a 
day. In the unsettled condition of the schoolhouse no one 
inquired very closely into the nature of his malady. It sounded 
rather like whooping-cough. 


The flogging of the heaa-master had a positively magical 
effect upon the condition of Whigbury. It seemed as if some 
genie of the absurd, some malign spirit which had for the past 
term possessed the school, was at once appeased by this sacrifice 
—this hecatomb, so to speak, of magisterial dignity. 

Although all the school were inevitably aware of it, the matter 
did not at the time travel much further. The embarrassment of 
the tragedy was not confined to the individual actors in it, but 
affected every member of the society, young and old. A letter 
home beginning ‘Dear Mamma,—The new head-master came on 
Wednesday, and was flogged after school,’ or, ‘Dear Father,—By 
a curious accident the head-master, who came yesterday, was 
flogged the same afternoon,’ presented extreme difficulty, even 
apart from the fear that it might bring about the arrival by the 
next train of the parent addressed, accompanied by the family 
doctor, and possibly a ticket of admission to a private lunatic 
asylum. 

This feeling and a nobler public spirit, sedulously encouraged 
(so far as it was possible to speak of the matter) by elders and 
masters, prevented many boys from announcing the fact at all, 
every sense of grievance being now more than allayed by the 
obvious reflection, ‘Well, the head-master has been flogged / 
What more do you want?’ There remained only an incident 
unique in modern history—a scandal, if you like, and a shame, 
but clearly the exclusive property of Whigbury, not lightly to be 
bandied about and misunderstood as a common laughing-stock. 
This may account for the facts not being more widely known. 
As to my own authority, I need only add that I had every detail 
of the story from Tavender himself. 

G, H. Powe. 








IN AN ORCHARD. 


Tae still autumn evening moves slowly towards sunset. There is 
hardly a breath of air yet near the horizon ; masses of rose-tinted 
clouds are drifting eastwards in stately fashion, their bright hues 
gradually changing to dull slate colour. Down in the valley the 
river sparkles along like molten silver. The smoke from the town 
on its banks—a poor little place which its reputation as a health 
resort barely serves to keep alive—rises in a separate column from 
each humble chimney. When near the top of the hill a current 
of air sweeps all these into a thin misty white belt above which 
the wooded rise goes on—as individuals are sometimes seen to do 
after an eclipse—as if nothing had happened. 

Three girls were looking down on the scene from an orchard 
on the slope of the valley. Hardly three girls though, since the 
eldest must have seen thirty summers. Her companions were 
much younger, one of them being stillin her teens. The two would 
have been called pretty by the generality of observers ; they had 
the charm which is perhaps not quite as inseparable from youth 
as it used to be; and this the eldest of the three had gained 
rather than lost by relinquishing. She was tall, her form almost 
stately, dark-haired, dark-eyed, a glow of health on her cheeks, 
She was holding her hat in one hand, and looking on at the 
gambols of her younger friends with a smile that was not without 
a touch of sadness. 

The three had arrived early that morning from the big manu- 
facturing town of B for a day’s holiday, and were going back 
late in the evening. They were employed on the same business 
premises, and the two younger looked upon the eldest (when they 
did not happen to disagree with her) as mentor and chaperon. 
In trying to find a short cut down to the river they had somehow 
strayed into the orchard, and were just beginning to realise that 
they were trespassers. Not that, for two of them, the realisation 
had any terrors. 

‘What’s Margaret thinking of, Amy ?’ said the youngest to 
the girl nearest her own age, when all three had stood silent for 
a minute or two. ‘She’s looking as wise as an owl.’ 

Margaret turned towards the speaker, a smile just curving her 
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grave lips. ‘I was thinking, girls, how beautiful itallis! I have 
never seen autumn colours like these *efore, and had no idea 
autumn could be so lovely. Why it’s far beyond spring or summer. 
What a lucky farmer to see it every day! I wonder if he thinks 
so. At any rate I’m thankful for seeing it now. Those bright 
tints on yonder pear tree seem reflections from the clouds, and 
these apples are like the golden apples I’ve read about somewhere ; 
no wonder the ancients fancied them golden. And the sun seen 
through that bush! Why the bush might be on fire. I don’t 
wonder people worshipped the sun.’ 

‘Never mind all that, you dear old Margaret,’ said the merry- 
looking girl of about twenty, who had not spoken before, ‘I want 
an apple or two now I’ve got the chance. I don’t know how it is 
with you others, but I’ve never pulled an apple off its tree in my 
life, and I want to know how it feels.’ 

‘They are not our apples,’ said Margaret, ‘and that reminds 
me that we are trespassers and had better go. If you girls want 
an apple or two you can pick up some windfalls ’—there were 
bushels lying everywhere half hidden in the long grass—‘ and that 
will hurt no one.’ 

‘No windfalls for me,’ said the youngest, putting on her child’s 
manner, often kept in ambush by young women. Out it jumps 
on you and—if a man—you are straightway put to flight. ‘ Now, 
Margaret, let’s look sharp. I want to get down to the river. 
Oh !’—such a plaintive oh !—‘ here’s the orchard-man.’ 

And indeed at that moment a man appeared from behind the 
thick trunk of an apple-tree, from which he may just have de- 
scended, as a ladder still rested against the branches. At the foot 
of the tree stood a hamper or ‘ pot,’ filled to the brim with large 
streaky apples. The ‘orchard-man’ was middle-aged, tall, and 
strongly built, his dark handsome face bronzed with the sun. His 
hair was black, except for a short beard which was almost white. 
He was without his coat, and wore cord trousers and a white shirt, 
the sleeves of which were turned up and displayed his brown 
sinewy arms. At first sight of trespassers he looked rather 
annoyed, but his frown gave place quickly to an amused smile. 
He looked his visitors over keenly, and his dark eyes rested longest 
on the eldest. When he spoke, however, he addressed them 
collectively, with a kindly glance for the child—as he may have 
thought her—who had confessed to a predilection for orchard 
robbing. 
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‘Young ladies,’ he said, ‘ you’ve come here in the very nick 
of time. Prince’s pippins these are, and fit for queens.’ 

The ‘ child,’ who bore little resemblance to any queen with 
whom history has made us familiar—but there are queens and 
queens no doubt—came forward readily. 

‘May I take one ?’ she said. 

‘Wait a minute, miss,’ he replied. ‘ Better let me choose one.’ 

The choice must have been deemed an important matter, for it 
took no little time. One apple after another was rejected as un- 
worthy. This one was ‘specky,’ this not ripe enough, this too small. 
When at last he was satisfied, he stood apple in hand and surveyed 
the three intruders with conscientious regard. If they were un- 
accustomed to orchards he was equally unused to seeing them 
there, and apparently he found the experience not uninteresting. 

What on earth, thought the two younger girls, could he be 
doing ? standing staring at them with an apple—only one apple— 
in his hand. They were immensely amused when they saw that 
his contemplation of them soon came to an end and that his 
glance rested longer on Margaret. 

‘Well, I never!’ exclaimed the youngest sotto voce. They 
were not in the least jealous, for they looked on the ‘ orchard- 
man,’ with his absurd little patch of white beard, as quite an old 
fogey. He seemed to know very well what they were thinking, 
and there was a smile, uot at all a foolish one, on his face as at 
last he advanced towards Margaret. 

‘Please to take it,’ he said, holding the apple out to her as if 
it were a crown; ‘this is a prime one, this is. None of your early 
rubbish, this isn’t. It ’ud be better maybe if it were put by for 
a week,’ he interjected meditatively. ‘Look at the bloom on it. 
It has taken time to ripen, and now that it is ripe it is worth 
having.’ Then, after a brief pause, ‘Help yourselves, young 
ladies,’ he said, and with a courteous country bow turned away. 
No doubt he was going back to his business again. 

The two girls lost no time in ‘helping themselves.’ When 
their various receptacles were full to overflowing they followed 
Margaret, who on the announcement of the judgment had moved 
away, perhaps to hide her blushes. They inspected their friend 
curiously. ‘Was the man mad?’ and Margaret was not even 
eating her apple. 

From the gate of the orchard a grass-grown path sloped gently 
down the side of the hill to the river. The sides of the hill were 
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clothed with straggling gorse bushes killed by the frost of last 
winter. Here and there a green shoot tipped with gold thrust 
itself out of the brown. A few plants of broom rattled their 
clusters of black pods. Wherever it could find room to grow, 
heather specked the bank with clusters of pink blossoms, and the 
tiny wild thyme scented the air. 

Out of the dead gorse thickets rose the white stems—like dry 
bones—of apple and pear trees, which thoughtlessly planted, in 
days perhaps when there was no pressing necessity for economy, 
on stony ground had found life an insupportable burden. The 
guards of oak paling which half a century ago had been carefully 
provided were still standing—like rails round a tomb. From 
some tree not quite dead depended an occasional apple ready from 
sheer vexation and disgust to drop into the dead gorse below. 

The river, on which countless boats might have been seen in 
the summer, was nearly deserted, and would have been quite so 
but that trippers never seem to have quite done tripping. On 
the bank was a dismantled booth, its ruins still adorned with a 
torn advertisement of ‘Hop Ale.’ Such as it was, an old horse 
had already seized on the reversion of the dilapidated shed, and 
was feasting (not very eagerly) on the high thorn hedge which 
had formed its back wall. The absence of even the tiniest blade 
of grass no doubt gave him keen premonitions of winter. 

The three girls arrived in due course at the booth and stood 
looking over the bank into the river. Below them rushed a rapid 
locally called a ‘ford’—lucus a non. The river was low, and a 
rocky ledge diverted all the water into the ‘ford,’ which thus 
became by no means easily navigable for unskilled rowers. As 
they stood gazing down into the rapid a boat came slowly zig- 
zagging up the river. The two rowers—‘ beehive-backed,’ as the 
local saying is—did little with their weak alternate strokes to 
propel it. When the boat got into the ford it stopped, like a 
jibbing horse at the bottom of a hill, and expressed in its dull 
way a desire to return whence it came. 

‘My!’ shrilled ‘the child,’ ‘if it ain’t ’Arry !? The two 
men seemed glad of an excuse to stop rowing—as they may have 
considered it—and turned upwards towards the voice moist red 
faces, whence shortly issued hoarse shouts of recognition. The 
boat seized on the opportunity for withdrawing into calmer waters, 
and then permitted itself to be run aground at the bottom of the 
ford. By the time that the two oarsmen had managed to crawl 
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out clumsily and to seat themselves panting on the bank, the 
girls had come down to them, the eldest apparently with some 
reluctance. 

What with mist rising and dews descending, even the dry 
brown grass on the bank was no longer a fitting seat, and it was 
not long before the two younger girls were persuaded that it would 
be ‘jollier’ to be rowed down stream in ‘that lovely boat’ than 
to walk home alone. But alas! there was only room for two 
passengers, The young men apologised to Margaret—whose 
presence they did not in the least desire—for the necessity of 
leaving her, and Margaret accepted the apologies in the spirit in 
which they were offered. ‘I can very well walk back by myself,’ 
she said good-humouredly. Women whose girlhood is past, and 
who are too modest to imagine that it may have been succeeded 
by something better, soon get used to finding themselves put on 
one side. But there are operations that vs< does not rob of their 
pain. 

The boat pushed off with its new freight, the ‘ beehive-backed ’ 
men rowing alternately as before, and Margaret, after watching it 
for a minute or two as it was borne away rapidly by the stream, 
turned to retrace her steps. The shorter way to the town would 
have been by the river bank, but she took her way up the hill 
again. For all that she had professed not to care, she felt the 
desertion was unkind. She had come chiefly to take care of her 
young friends, and the consciousness that she had been of no use 
was an unsatisfactory reward for the performance of an unpleasant 
task. She felt quite down-hearted when she got back to the gate 
leading into the orchard, and it was then that she bethought her 
of her apple. 

It came into her head that she would climb on to the top of 
the gate—she was as active as any young girl—and eat her apple 
there. Scarcely was she seated when she heard a soft tread 
through the grass, and knew some one was standing behind her at 
the gate. Without being much startled she looked quickly down, 
and her eyes fell on the upturned sunburnt face of the ‘ orchard- 
man’ and his patch of short white beard. 

‘Where be they gone to ?’ he asked, as her eyes met his. 

‘Oh! they met some young men they knew who offered to 
row them down the river.’ 

‘And left you all alone ?’ 

‘Well, you see, I didn’t know the young men very well, and 
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the girls are younger than me, and, as there was only room for 
two, naturally 

‘I see, he interrupted her quite angrily. ‘It doesn’t say 
much for their tastes’—he pronounced it ‘tastés’—‘if it had 
been me who had to choose, it isn’t you would have been left on 
the bank.’ 

She blushed—an autumn blush. He thought he had never 
seen anything more beautiful. ‘But you must be tired,’ he said, 
by way of recovering himself. ‘Come over to my cottage yonder ; 
I’ve a niece there who'll make you a cup of tea. I'd like you to 
see my home.’ 

She declined, not from mistrust—to mistrust him would have 
shown more ignorance than was hers—but from shyness, He 
looked, as he felt, disappointed. 

‘Then I shall never see you again.’ 

‘Never’s a long day,’ she laughed, and her laugh he thought 
was as sweet as her blush. 

‘May I walk a little way with you ?’ he asked. 

‘I was going back through the orchard,’ she answered, ‘and 
it’s your orchard I take it.’ 

‘Oh! I wouldn’t intrude.’ 

‘No intrusion,’ she said quietly. She liked this noble-looking 
countryman with his patch of white beard. He might have stood 
for the last of the yeomen who ‘once destroyed can never be 
supplied,’ but whom there have been recent attempts to re-create 
as if they could be ordered by the gross from the manufacturer. 

She had descended on the far side of the gate by this; he 
opened it for her, and they walked together under the fruit trees. 
He picked an apple here and there in passing. ‘But the apple 
trade’s not much good now,’ he lamented; ‘the early sorts are 
beaten by the French—which sounds droll—and the “ keepers ” 
are knocked out by the Australians.’ He briefly enumerated the 
special virtues of each apple—she had not before known that she 
cared for such knowledge—before putting it away with the others 
in his handkerchief. He appeared to be of opinion that all apples 
—perhaps he would have said all men, too—have some good 
qualities if only people would take the trouble to look for them. 
When they arrived at the roads that bounded one side of his 
territory there was quite a large bundle of apples. Between whiles 
they discoursed of various matters; she of the town in which was 
her work; he of his little farm, which had been in the family for 
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more generations than he could tell—always coming back to 
apples again. 

‘Dull!’ he exclaimed in answer to her question, ‘how would 
it be dull? I’ve the farm to see to by day, and in the evenings 
I’ve my books, I’ve quite a lot of books, mostly old; none of 
your new-fangled novels. Some of my books are about farming, 
and some about things I don’t rightly understand—poetry, and 
such like. But every now and again, even in books that don’t: 
have nothing to do with farming ’—he looked round at her slyly 
-—‘ there comes in something about apples. From the beginning 
of Genesis there has always been quite a to-do about them ; and 
some would have it that apples are for ever making mischief ; but 
that I don’t hold by.’ 

‘None of us, I suppose,’ he went on after a brief pause, ‘ had 
any ambition ’--he looked keenly at her to see if she despised 
him for his lack of it. ‘Now you wouldn’t like to live here 
always ?’ 

‘I haven’t thought about it,’ she replied, blushing again. 

He was handing her the bundle of apples which he had care- 
fully tied up in the red handkerchief. 

‘I could wish,’ he said, ‘that I might one day see you again.’ 

‘I should like it too,’ and she held out her disengaged hand. 

He held it for a second or two, and then dropped it without a 
word. 

As she took her way down the hill he stood at his gate looking 
after her. She was almost out of sight, when she turned round— 
it was what he had been waiting for—and waved her hand. A 
shaft of sunlight shot in between the trees that fringed the road, 
and lit up the red handkerchief. Then she passed out of his 
sight, and he turned homewards with a smile on his face. 

‘TI shall see her again,’ he was thinking. 

JoHN A, BRIDGES. 





BELLA’S MR. bORWICK. 


Ab, sweet ! I wonder do you know 

How lone and cold, how sad and drear, 

Was I a little while ago ; 

Sick of the stress, the strife, the stir ; 

But I have found you, Christopher.—AMy LEvy. 


THE winter sun had already contrived to force its way through 
the venetians into the room where Bella still lay in bed. She 
had been awake hours before the first peep of light, which, as it 
grew, revealed the healthy upturned face on the pillow, with the 
wide-open eyes and the look of terror in them. To-day was her 
birthday. She was twenty-nine years old, and nothing really 
interesting had ever happened to her since she had taken that 
second prize for history at the High School, in the days before 
she was ‘ out.’ 

All through these early morning hours she had been going 
over the story of her grown-up life—a dimly coloured thing 
enough, whose hues were destined to grow yet more feeble as the 
story went on through the years, and the colours of her own flesh 
faded. God had given her but one life, and it was to be played in 
a crescendo movement of dullness. Could she endure to live 
through the many long days which would probably fall to her 
share, and of which the last must necessarily be worse than the 
first ? 

She had recalled her last day at the High School: the little 
regret with which she had said ‘Good-bye’ to her school-life, 
in her eagerness to play her part in the real grown-up world. 
Then there was the trying on of the first ball-dress for the 
subscription dance at the Croydon Town-hall; her own inward 
misgivings at the sight of the lank, bedecked figure in the pier- 
glass; her mother’s loving, trembling fussiness about the set of 
the skirt and the fit of the sleeve; then the dressing for the ball 
itself, with an audience of critical young cousins from over the 
way. ‘J don’t mean to have elbow-sleeves and a V-cut bodice, 
and my hair frizzed up like a fright, when J go to parties,’ she 
overheard one pigtailed miss whisper as, ready at last, she passed 
through the street-door, down the steps, to the hired brougham, 
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Mamma behind, to see that the skirt was well held up out of the 
mud. Then that first sight of the ball-room itself; the heavy 
smell of gardenia and tuberose; the languorous strains of the 
Sérénade Espagnole; the skilful, whirling men and women, and 
her own sense of aloofness and the absence of any feeling of 
exhilaration. ‘Thank goodness! the girls don’t look quite as 
magnificent as they doin Du Maurier’s drawing-room pictures,’ 
she said to herself as she took her seat by her mother, whose 
heart under her black velvet bodice beat faster than her daughter’s. 

Things did not turn out quite as badly as they might have 
done, and as in her darker moods she had sometimes pictured 
them. Some of her mother’s friends brought up their youngest 
sons to dance with the débutante, and Bella’s spirits rose when 
she found herself playing her part in the general game. It did 
not matter to her that her partners trod on her toes and bumped 
her against other couples ; nor that their attempts at Society talk 
were as crude as their dancing. To the youth who questioned 
her eagerly as to whether she did not think pink ices much nicer 
than white ones she responded as cheerfully as to the cadaverous 
person who, between the pauses of the quadrille, started a discus- 
sion on the immortality of the soul. She began to think the 
whole thing not bad fun, till there came a terrible gap in her 
programme, and she had to take her place by her mother’s side. 
It was indeed a bad quarter of an hour while she sat there, an 
object forsaken by her kind, inthe midst of the happy dancing- 
people. It seemed to her that as the waltzers danced past her they 
’ flung at her cold, contemptuous glances ; and she turned hot and 
cold with shame at her forlornness. If only one of those men loung- 
ing about the door would take pity on her, and ask her to dance, 
instead of looking at her in that critical fashion through their eye- 
glasses. Later she saw a rosetted steward go up to one of these, 
and, looking in her direction, evidently propose an introduc- 
tion; but the man shook his head and laughed lightly as he 
followed the other man’s gaze. He obviously would have none of 
her. Never had she felt more humiliated. She could have cried 
aloud with grief and shame. ‘ Let us go home, mother,’ she called 
out suddenly to that lady, who, resigned to her daughter’s pre- 
sent partnerlessness, was cheerfully chatting to her neighbour. 
‘Why, Bella!’ exclaimed the startled mother, ‘it’s not yet twelve 
—and we haven’t had supper! Iwill ask some one to find you 
more partners,’ ‘Oh, no, no! mother,’ cried the shuddering 
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Bella; ‘do let us come away from here! I am so tired. Can’t 
we do without supper?’ So the poor dismayed lady gathered 
herself together, and, rising slowly, left the ball-room, followed 
by her drooping daughter and by the wondering glances of her 
friends. 

Once safe in the shelter of the little hired brougham Bella 
curled herself up and shut her eyes, hoping thereby to evade the 
inevitable questions and the look of her mother’s disappointed, 
inquiring eyes. So they drove along in silence till the carriage 
stopped at the door of their house, when Bella sprang out and 
rushed up the steps, heedless of her mother’s injunctions as to 
guarding her skirts from contact with the muddy wheels. Her 
own room reached she flung herself on the bed, face downward 
against the pillow, and cried and cried till the little bed shook 
with her sobs, And all that night, after she had undressed, she 
lay tossing in her bed, kept awake by a burning sense of failure. 
‘Thou art weighed in the balance and found wanting’ were the 
words that rang in her head like a refrain. This, her first ball, an 
event round which clings a tradition of hope and excitement, had 
been for her a feast of Dead-sea fruit, a horror and a shame, which 
she could never think of hereafter but with a blush and a shudder. 
And that crisp new ball-dress, and the numerous, unnecessary, 
expensive accessories—she would have liked to get up then and 
there, and fling them somewhere where her eyes might never 
again rest on them. 

Morning came at last, and brought with it assuagement. In 
spite of her nuit blanche she rose at the usual time, and was able 
to discuss the ball with her mother over breakfast. That gentle 
lady seemed unconscious of any fiasco, talked with complacency 
of Bella’s appearance, and of her partners, till Bella herself began 
to believe she had had rather a good time than otherwise. 

And all day long the pain of that first ball grew steadily less 
and less, until when evening came she actually went up to her 
room to have a look at the white frock which only last night had 
seemed to her a sort of Nessus’ robe, and to wonder when she 
would have another opportunity of wearing it. 

But although she had not again experienced that feeling of 
shame and disappointment in its first intensity, she had been able 
to derive very little pleasure from the social festivities in which it 
had been her lot to take part. She had been used to account 
herself fortunate if at ball or ‘at home’ she received enough 
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attention from the other sex to escape the anxious care of an 
amiable hostess or her mother’s uneasy, commiserating glance. 

Her everyday life and thoughts were entirely untouched by 
the modern current of women’s activities. Scarcely conscious of 
the vague misery and discontent which overwhelmed her spirit, it 
never occurred to her that it was possible for her, by her own 
action, to alter the dreary order of things. She only knew of one 
possible way out of the dreariness—the way of marriage, which 
in her heart of hearts she knew would never be opened to her. 
This certainty was the more bitter as she knew how dearly her 
mother cherished such a hope. Once, when she was about 
eighteen, she had asked her mother to buy her some new bedroom 
furniture. ‘My dear child, what is the use?’ her mother had 
said. ‘ You will be marrying one day, soon, and it will have been 
a needless outlay.’ 

She remembered this with a bitter smile as she lay on her bed 
in the wintry darkness of her birthday morning, and that the 
purchase of her new furniture had been postponed from year to 
year in the hope that that contingency, which grew less and less 
likely, might yet take place. 

She still lay thinking wearily when there came a soft tap at 
the door, and her mother entered, now grown white-haired and 
bent, bearing in her hand a great nosegay of hothouse flowers. 
‘My love to you, dear child,’ she said, leaning over the bed and 
gazing at her daughter with her loving, wistful look. ‘It is your 
birthday—your twenty-ninth birthday. Will you not get up? 
We have your favourite savoury omelette for breakfast.’ Bella 
drew down the loving old face to hers and kissed her mother, and 
when the door was again closed wept tears into the camellias and 
maidenhair. 

When she came down into the breakfast-room Bella found a 
letter lying on her plate. It was from Mrs, Allen, her father’s 
cousin, and the mother of the little maids who had been to see 
her dressed for her first ball. These had now developed into rather 
pretty young women, and the letter was an invitation to join their 
party at a ball to be given on Christmas Eve—the next Wednesday 
—in aid of the local charities. ‘ You'll go, dear, won’t you ?’ said 
her mother pleadingly, as she poured out the coffee. 

‘ Don’t you think it time I retired from such pomps and vanities, 
mother dear? Iam already in my thirtieth year—think of that!’ 
said Bella, smiling faintly. 
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‘Don’t speak in that way, my child, implored her mother. 
‘You are still quite young "—yet thinking in her heart how haggard 
her daughter looked, and how thin and dull her hair. 

‘Well, if you wish me to say “ Yes,” I suppose I must go,’ 
continued Bella, with the same sad smile. ‘I believe you would 
have me go on dancing when my hair is grey and there isn’t a 
partner left whom I haven’t at some time dandled on my knee.’ 
So Bella went, her cousins calling for heron their way. Bella took 
her seat in the carriage beside Mrs. Allen, and the two girls sat op- 
posite with their white skirts spread out, looking as fluffy and soft 
as powder-puffs, and bubbling over with chatter and low laughter. 

‘ How pretty your yellow dress is, Cousin Bella,’ said one, as 
they were removing their wraps in the cloak-room ; ‘but why do 
you look so tragic and stern?’ They had unconsciously grouped 
themselves before a pier-glass, and Bella turned hastily away, 
dismayed at the contrast presented by their figures. 

At that ball something happened to Bella. She had been 
dancing listlessly enough with the few dull youths who usually 
sought her in default of some younger and fairer partner, when, 
in the pauses of a clumsy twirl, some one brought up to her for 
introduction a tall, sandy Scotchman, slightly bald and with a stoop, 
into whose eyes, as their glances met, there leaped a look of 
interest and pleasure. He at once put his name down for three 
dances on her programme, and from that moment life changed for 
Bella. She forgot her twenty-nine years of dullness and disap- 
pointment, and a springtide of hope and joy overflowed her weary 
heart. In the lobby, among the festive palms, she sat out dance 
after dance with her new partner, who, a stranger to the rest, 
seemed to have found in her the companionship he wanted. 
Their talk was of everything under the sun. She found her- 
self formulating opinions in a way she had never thought 
herself capable of. Her eyes sparkled, a new sound came into 
her laugh. She heard herself saying quite smart things, and 
once or twice the Scotchman, out of keeping with all tradition, 
threw back his head and, closing his eyes, emitted a great guffaw. 
It was altogether a delightful new sensation. She saw the little 
fluffy cousins laugh and whisper as they passed her. Once she 
showed her partner the strange beads of the long necklace she 
wore, and as he fingered them the string broke and the beads flew 
hither and thither. He patiently gathered them all up, but would 
not give them back to her, 
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‘I must first make good my clumsiness. Tell me where you 
live, and you shall have them back strung again into a necklace. 
But perhaps you will let me call and deliver them myself?’ 

Bella’s heart thumped so against her bodice that she could 
scarcely repeat the ugly name of the road in which she lived, and 
the fact that her mother and herself were always to be found at 
home on Sunday afternoons—it was all so romantic, and like what 
she had shyly pictured to herself long ago in her young days. 

A moment later her cousin, Mrs. Allen, came bustling up to 
them. ‘I am afraid I must deprive you of your partner,’ she said 
to the Scotchman, with a look of amused surprise that affected 
Bella unpleasantly. ‘But we must all be off now. It is time my 
own little girls were put to bed. They are not accustomed to 
these late hours.’ 

Bella and her partner both rose at once, and the latter extended 
his hand, saying as he looked into her eyes, ‘This has been very 
pleasant. I came here knowing no one, and anticipating little 
amusement. I shall not forget the necklace.’ 

Bella answered nothing, but returned his earnest look, and 
followed her cheerful, bustling escort to the cloak-room and the 
carriage. 

All the way home she had to endure a fire of questioning and 
chaff, the unwonted sensation, though not wholly disagreeable, 
yet causing her to blush till the tears rose. 

Her own house was reached at last, and, with a hasty word of 
thanks, she ran up the steps and through the street-door, which 
her mother, holding a candle aloft and gathering her wrapper 
about her, had opened before she had rung the bell. 

‘Has it been nice, dear?’ she asked her daughter timidly, as 
they went into the dining-room for Bella to take the cup of cocoa 
which was always prepared for her on these occasions. 

‘Oh, mother dear! ever so nice!’ and she turned to her 
mother a face that startled her by its radiant expression, such a 
contrast was it to the usually dull, tired look it wore after a ball. 

The interval between the drinking of the cocoa and the going 
to bed had hitherto been passed almost in silence; but to-night 
Bella rattled off to her astonished mother a lively story of the ball, 
slurring over, indeed, her own particular share in it, though the 
old lady was perfectly aware that something unusual had happened 
to her daughter. She had got into the way of dreading these 
festivities, although she thought it her duty to continue to urge 
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Bella to take part in them ; for each fresh attempt seemed only 
to bring home to her child her social ineffectiveness, and her 
spirits and temper suffered for days afterwards. 

But to-night all was changed. ‘Don’t let’s go to bed yet, 
mother dear,’ she pleaded, as they sat together by the fire. 

‘ As you like, darling,’ answered her mother—then suddenly : 
‘Bella! what have you done with your necklace ?’ 

Bella started guiltily, and blushed all over. ‘ The string broke 
—my partner, Mr. Borwick, picked them up—I think he will 
bring them back on Sunday. He asked to call—he is in Croydon 
on engineering business.’ Then, forgetting her recently expressed 
desire to the contrary, she rose quickly, and suggested that they 
should both now retire. 

The next morning Bella woke up in a new world, and the 
look that last night had startled her mother was yet in her eyes. 
She was conscious of no distinct hope or wish, beyond a desire that 
Sunday would soon come. In the High Street she met the 
cousins, who nodded and laughed in a knowing sort of way. She 
knew they had been witnesses of her happiness, and nodded and ~ 
laughed back with unwonted cheeriness. ‘ Really, Cousin Bella 
looks quite handsome this morning,’ said one to the other. 
‘Scotch partners seem good for the complexion.’ 

During the succeeding days Bella went about in a state of 
vague, dreamy happiness. Her mother kept looking at her, and 
her eyes reflected the light in her daughter’s, but she made no 
allusion to Mr. Borwick and his expected visit. By Sunday morn- 
ing Bella’s mood had changed: she was possessed by a sickening 
fear lest the day should pass without any sign from her friend. 
At breakfast-time the mother, with her terrible power of insight 
into her daughter’s mind, spoke in trembling whispers, and her 
hand shook as she poured out the tea. ‘Dear, had we not better 
have out the best china cups this afternoon ?’ she asked fearfully, 
breaking the grim silence of the breakfast-table. 

‘Why have them out to-day more than any other day?’ 
asked Bella, sternly. 

‘Oh! nothing, dear,’ murmured the poor old lady, confused 
and rebuked by the look in her daughter’s face. 

The morning passed, and the early dinner was eaten, and Bella 
went up to dress for callers. Two burning spots of fever stood in 
her pale cheeks. Her mother almost cried out in fear at the 
strangeness of her appearance when she came into the little 
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drawing-room, decked out in its Christmas array of evergreens, 
Her mood had again changed to one of feverish gaiety, and she 
exhibited an unwonted want of reticence. ‘I look charming this 
afternoon, mother dear,’ she said, as she posed before the long 
mirror, laughing hysterically. ‘Don’t you think I might sit for 
a picture of Mariana in the Moated Grange ?’ 

The sound of the street-door bell drove every bit of colour out 
of her face, and when the old lady of whom it was the forerunner 
was ushered into the drawing-room she was scarce able to frame 
a greeting with her pale stiff lips. All through that iong after- 
noon the torture was repeated each time there was a fresh ring at 
the bell. There was a quite unusual stream of visitors, and 
Bella talked and laughed with eyes fixed on the door and ears 
strained to catch the sound of a voice that was never heard in that 
little hall. Once the door opened to admit the cousin with the 
fluffy daughters. ‘Oh, Cousin Bella!’ one whispered, laughing, 
and putting up her long-handled eyeglass and twisting her head 
about, ‘where is your Mr. Borwick? I had hoped to see him 
here. Has he called yet ?’ 

Bella shuddered visibly but made no reply, and got up and 
handed the cake-basket. 

It seemed as if that dreadful afternoon were never going to 
end ; and not the least dreadful part of it was the knowledge that 
her mother was watching—watching with face scarcely less tense 
than her own. The last dreary gossip took her dreary leave, 
and Bella, coming through the hall after having let her out, was 
met by the housemaid bearing a small brown-paper parcel. ‘A 
gentleman in a cab with luggage had left it at the door,’ she ex- 
plained. Bella tore it open, and found it contained her necklace 
and acard. On the card was engraved the name, ‘ Mr. Charles 
Borwick, The Manor House, Thurso;’ above was written in a 
small, ‘niggly’ hand, ‘ With apologis;’ below, the letters 
‘PDA.’ 

KATHARINE SILVESTER. 





HOW TO SCAN A PROSPECTUS. 


THE application of the joint-stock system to industrial enterprise 
ought to be carrying out a silent but momentous reform by 
merging the worker and the capitalist, and permitting any thrifty 
labourer who has saved a few pounds to become an employer, and 
learn to look at both sides of the labour question. ‘So far, how- 
ever, the movement has chiefly benefited the company-promoter 
at the expense of the rest of society, and the joint-stock failures 
have been so numerous in proportion to the successes that many 
men say in their haste that all new companies are swindles. 
Nevertheless, there is no reason for despair, seeing that it is only 
since the introduction of limited liability that joint-stock enter- 
prise can be said to have come within the reach of the smallest 
capitalists, and the investing democracy has hardly had time to 
learn to handle its new powers. It was natural enough that 
astute financiers should take advantage of the youthful blindness 
of the new investing public, and should consider that the public 
either knew how to take care of itself, or else wanted a lesson from 
experience. The law stood by complacently and said Caveat 
emptor ; the public paid cheerfully any price that was asked for a 
new business, and then was surprised and hurt because results 
were not always on all fours with anticipations. This stage of the 
development was inevitable, but it has now lasted an altogether 
unreasonable time, and those who wish to believe in public 
discretion as a trustworthy actuality must almost despair when 
they examine the prospectuses which appeal for public subscrip- 
tions to new joint-stock concerns. The large majority of them 
are interesting only as examples of audacious impudence, and as 
giving lamentably emphatic evidence of public gullibility: they 
seldom give one-half of the information which anyone in his 
senses would require before investing in a new company, and yet 
it must be inferred that they do not display, or conceal, their 
charms in vain; unless they succeeded in attracting subscriptions 
why should promoters waste money in covering the pages of the 
Press with advertisements ? If the public would only give a little 
attention to the matter of prospectuses, and decide as to what they 
ought to state and in what manner, and resolve never to be 
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beguiled by one which did not fulfil all the canons of an irre- 
ducible standard, there would be a change for the better at once. 
But instead of doing so the public prefers to dub all company- 
promoters thieves, and then to encourage them to be so by its 
own laziness. It looks at the estimated yield to shareholders 
without troubling about the basis on which the estimate is founded, 
and perhaps reads the names of the directors, and if these are 
sufficiently ornamental it is enough. Anyone who bought a 
house, or even a pair of shoes, on such terms would be considered 
a fit subject for medical examination, and yet one would have 
thought that such a matter as buying an interest in a new com- 
pany required no less care and consideration. Prospectuses that 
appeal to the investor, as such, are those of established businesses 
which are converting themselves into limited liability companies. 
Those which appeal for subscriptions for the purpose of exploiting 
some new patent, or starting an entirely new business, can only 
tempt the speculator or the adventurer. However rosy the pro- 
spects, however fat the profits that may be pictured by the imagi- 
native promoter, the prudent investor will refuse to be lured by 
mere flights of fancy. The only excuse for entering into ventures 
of this sort is special knowledge of the process or patent to be 
worked, or—what comes to the same thing—first-hand informa- 
tion from an expert in the subject, who may be relied on as 
not only knowing its technical side, but also understanding its 
financial possibilities. It is not, however, usual for a prospectus 
to appeal for subscriptions for an absolutely untried venture. 
More commonly a small syndicate takes this preliminary risk, 
with the hope of reselling the enterprise to the public at a profit 
when its efficacy and chances of remunerative working have been 
proved: this profit is perfectly legitimate as long as the original 
adventurers do not ask too much from the public, and are 
prepared to give full and sufficient information concerning the 
venture. . 

In the more common case of a business, already a going 
concern, which is to be sold to the public as a limited company, 
the first subject on which enlightenment is necessary is the past 
history of the venture, from an uncompromisingly money-making 
point of view. Statements that the company’s soaps, or beers, or 
tyres, or whatever it may be, have acquired a world-wide reputa- 
tion for purity and excellence, and have won gold medals at such 
and such exhibitions, and are used by so many crowned heads of 
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Europe are perhaps inducements to buy the product, but have to 
be supplemented by sordid details of profit and loss before one 
feels inclined to buy the organisation which produces the product. 
For however perfect be the result of a company’s work, it may be 
unsuccessful from the point of view of the shareholder. As 
examples of this melancholy fact we need not go beyond the 
Cunard Steamship Company, which is in the very front rank as far 
as the comfort of its passengers and the speed of its vessels are 
concerned, and yet has paid nothing to its shareholders since 1894, 
and the Maxim Nordenfelt Company, which turns out an admirably 
destructive engine of war, but during some years of its existence 
did not succeed in showing a divisible profit. So that we must 
insist on finding in a prospectus a statement showing that the 
business to be joint-stocked has had not only a succés d’estime, 
but success in the matter of £ s. d. It is not enough to be told 
what the turnover was, or what was the amount of the gross profits, 
though many prospectuses consider such figures more than suffi- 
cient ; we must know what were the net profits, after making 
all allowances for depreciation and upkeep of the plant, and we 
must demand to see these profits separately stated year by year 
for a period of at least half a dozen years, if the business has 
existed so long. In dealing with a prospectus we are always justi- 
fied in assuming that there is a reason for the suppression of any 
relevant information that is withheld; and if, for instance, a 
business that boasts the fact that it has been established for twenty 
years only shows us the profits of the last two years, the vendor 
can only expect us to assume that its profits have been dwindling 
and are less than they were six years ago, and that this is the 
reason why the company is being sold to the public before 
its profits have dwindled altogether out of sight. A very 
common mark of the beast on prospectuses is the appearance 
of an averaged rate of profit for a term of years: that is to 
say, the promoter has doubtless some excellent reason for not 
wishing to show the public how the working of each separate year 
resulted, but rather to put the profits together and strike an 
average. This should always be taken as a sign that a clearer 
statement would have been unattractive to the investor, who is 
justified in any suspicion for which the prospectus affords any 
reasonable ground. Again, we ought not to be asked to take 
statements concerning profits on the faith of the vendor; a cer- 
tificate signed by an independent accountant must always be 
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insisted on. When a prospectus gives the figures of the trade 
turnover, and yet is reticent as to the resulting profits on the 

ground that commercial rivalry makes it inexpedient to reveal them, 

it need not be examined further, for publicity is an essential of 

the existence of public joint-stock companies, and if it is in- , 
advisable to give full details of the financial working of a business 
before it is joint-stocked, it will hardly be able to prosper when it 
is publishing yearly and half-yearly balance sheets and profit and 
loss accounts. 

If the statement of profits is found to be clearly drawn up in 
separate years by an independent auditor, the investor should 
proceed to consider whether there is any point in connection with 
the trade or business in question which should be taken into con- 
sideration as modifying the effect of the figures. An apposite 
example is afforded by the large number of cycle-making com- 
panies which have lately appealed for subscriptions. Everybody 
knows that during the last two years there has been a general 
rush, on the part of all classes of the community, almost all over 
the world, to buy bicycles, that the supply has with difficulty 
coped with the demand, and that manufacturers have accordingly 
made very fine profits. On the basis of these profits they are 
now hastily capitalising their businesses and disposing of them to 
the public, which has therefore to consider whether this basis 
of valuation is altogether fair. There are certainly two opinions 
on the subject of the durability of the demand for bicycles, but 
on the whole it is perhaps fair to assume that it will continue, 
since, apart from the mere fashionable craze, this very convenient 
method of locomotion is not likely to be superseded in a hurry. 
But, on the other hand, it is safe to bet—though perhaps we had > 
better not, since the pages of this magazine may be a ‘ place ’— 
that the supply of bicycles will increase by leaps and bounds, and 
that the present rate of profit cannot be sustained in the face of z 
the ever increasing competition that threatens the trade. It has : 
been frequently stated that the actual cost to the makers of turn- 
ing out a first-class machine is not more than five to six pounds. 
The statement is hardly credible, and is merely given for what it 
is worth, but it is at any rate clear that the present margin is 
large enough to allow the Americans, with their high wages and 
other disadvantages, to sell machines in Europe, so that there 
must be a good deal of room for cutting prices when competition 
becomes severe. In examining a cycle-making prospectus, therefore, 
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the investor must take these probabilities into consideration, and 
should modify the prospects of the company according to his opinion 
of the future course of the trade. And all prospectuses should be 
subjected to a similar scrutiny, since every industry has its ups 
and downs, and whenever there is a friend at hand who has special 
knowledge of the trade in question his opinion should be consulted 
before the application form is filled up. 

If our prospectus has come triumphantly through the profits 
test, we must proceed to scan with still greater severity the state- 
ment and valuation of the assets to be acquired by the budding 
company. It is not enough to know that the business has in the 
past yielded so much profit, we must also make sure that it is sufti- 
ciently well equipped to be able to continue to do so, and that the 
new shareholders will get some tangible and realisable assets in 
return for the purchase money that they pay. It need hardly be 
said that the valuation of the assets must be signed by a profes- 
sional valuer: an airy statement guaranteed by the good faith of 
the vendor should always be treated as worthless, The statement 
must give each item of the assets separately, and great care must 
be taken by the investor to see that the valuation is a categorical 
assertion of fact and not a conditional prophecy. A very large 
number of prospectuses nowadays contain valuations which do not 
deal with the properties as they stand and as they are to be ac- 
quired by the company, but as they may be expected to be after 
the company has out of its own pocket altered, rebuilt, added 
fresh capital, or otherwise resuscitated the concern. This, of 
course, is a piece of barefaced misrepresentation, and is much the 
same thing as asking the investor to pay for his own money. It 
is like saying, ‘This umbrella, now worth a guinea, will be worth 
thirty-one shillings after you have paid half a sovereign to have a 
silver knob put on to it. I will trouble you, therefore, for thirty- 
one shillings for it as it stands, and then you can hand over the 
half-sovereign and we'll see about the knob.’ Suspicion should at 
once be aroused by a statement such as—‘ The freehold and lease- 
hold property, plant and machinery, stock-in-trade, book debts, 
cash in hand, &c., and the valuable goodwill of the business have 
been valued at’ so and so. That is not the way in which these 
things are set forth, unless there is some reason to hoodwink the 
investor by jumbling all the items together into a chaotic aggre- 
gate. We must know at what figure each item is priced, so that 
we may be sure that book debts are not too heavy and that the 
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stock-in-trade is not so large that the vendor is evidently com- 
pelled by the reluctance of his customers to dispose of his goods 
en bloc to the shareholders whom he invites to subscribe. It is 
a sine qua non that the investor should know the exact price that 
he pays for ‘ goodwill;’ if this item is smothered in a cloud of 
others, the prospectus should be consigned to the waste-paper basket 
without further parley. But if the goodwill is not stated at all, 
and the assets are said to be valued without including it, then we 
can get at it by subtracting the rest of the assets from the pur- 
chase price. For instance, if the leasehold and other property, 
plant &c. come to 200,000/. and the price to be paid to the vendor 
for the whole property is 300,000/., it is evident that he is asking 
100,000/. for his goodwill. It is impossible to lay down any hard 4 
and fast rule as to the amount which may be safely allowed for , 
goodwill; it is said that the more Draconian auditors never allow 
more than two years’ purchase—that is to say, they multiply the 
last year’s profit by two to arrive at it. This test would be so severe, 
that hardly any new-born companies would survive it, and it is 
obvious that the value of a goodwill differs very materially accord- 
ing to the age and reputation of the business. Such a concern as 
an English brewery with a world-wide fame and connection, built 
up during half a century, might value its goodwill at eight or ten 
years’ purchase without demanding too much; whereas a soap, 
with a vogue as evanescent as its fragrance, or a patent in bicycle- 
gearing, liable to be superseded in a week, might overreach itself 
in pricing its goodwill at one year’s purchase. Perhaps we may 
take about three or four years as a fair average, leaving the in- 
vestor to work a sliding scale at his own discretion. 

As to the ‘ waiver clause,’ the appearance of which many critics 
consider to be sufficient in itself to make a prospectus worthless, 
it is often merely an evasion of a clumsy failure on the part of 
the law to protect shareholders. A well-meant legislative attempt 
to make promoters and vendors disclose the contracts incident to 
the formation of a company, so that the new shareholders might 
know through the hands of how many middlemen the concern had 
passed, and how much each of them had made through the transfer, 
was so stupidly worded, that companies, if they complied with it . 
strictly, would be obliged to disclose all the contracts to which the ’ 
business was a party. This process would require so voluminous a‘ 
a document that all companies which take over a widely extended 
business must perforce shelter themselves behind the waiver clause, 
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which provides that subscribers shall waive compliance with this 
enactment. Behind the custom that has thus grown up vendors 
who buy companies from middlemen and resell at immoderate 
profits are enabled to shelter themselves, though it is still doubtful 
whether the insertion of a waiver clause would hold good in the 
eyes of the law as a mask for fraud which was so obvious as to 
come within the ken of criminal justice. The manner in which 
intermediate profits are piled up was exemplified recently by the 
winding-up of a syndicate which had been formed to buy an option 
for the purchase of a large number of retail grocery businesses. 
After the formation of the syndicate, a company was formed to 
buy the option from the syndicate and exercise it by purchasing 
the businesses. Its appeal for subscriptions came at an inoppor- 
tune moment and fell flat, and hence the liquidation of the 
syndicate, which thus lifted the veil which generally shrouds these 
intermediate proceedings. 

But though the waiver clause thus often conceals transactions 
which ought, in the interests of the public, to be made known, it 
is not safe to infer that it is always so, and if investors are careful 
to see that they buy genuine assets with their money, and that 
the goodwill is not too highly priced, they may fairly reckon on 
defeating the wiles of the middleman. An Indian Railway not 
long ago made a new issue of shares, and inserted the waiver 
clause in the prospectus. Letters at once appeared in the monetary 
columns of the daily papers pointing out that this was a very 
objectionable proceeding on the part of a company of such standing 
and position. Whereupon the secretary of the company promptly 
pointed out that, since it was obviously out of the question to 
disclose all the contracts to which the railway was a party, the 
directors were advised that they had no choice in the matter. In 
this case—as it is in many others—the waiver clause was merely a 
reductio ad absurdius of the law, and did not by any means impair 
the value of the securities offered. In the case of an entirely 
new company, which does not take over the business of a going 
concern, there is, of course, no excuse whatever for the presence of 
the waiver clause; but these we have already decided to be out of 
court as far as the prudent investor is concerned. If this exclusion 
is accepted as a safe principle, it is hardly necessary to discuss the 
question of mining prospectuses. From the nature of the case we 
cannot expect from them a clear and succinct statement of past 
profits, much less a trustworthy valuation of the assets to be 
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acquired, since, so far from there being any past profits to 
chronicle, promoters are generally satisfied that they have done 
something like a work of supererogation in the interests of the 
public if they have sunk a couple of boreholes in the property, 
and assayed half a dozen tons of likely-looking stone. In short, a 
new mine is generally a matter in which chance has a free hand, 
though it is not quite an even toss up, since the mere fact that 
the property is sold by the astute prospector on the spot, and after 
passing through many hands, is offered finally to the investing 
public at home, is against its probable success for two reasons : 
firstly, because the best properties are generally reserved for local 
consumption and do not find their way to London; and secondly, 
because the intermediate profits of middlemen vendors and pro- 
moters—all of which come ultimately out of the pocket of the 
shareholder—are so much deadweight to strangle the concern 
in its over-capitalised cradle. 

Nevertheless, the mining prospectus is useful sometimes as 
showing what should be avoided. Most of them contain little but 
the glorification of the properties which adjoin the mine that is 
to be acquired by a privileged public. The regularity of the 
reefs, the consistently high grade of the ore, and the low rate of 
working expenses in the next-door neighbour, are brought forward 
as incontestable arguments that the same satisfactory conditions 
will be found to prevail on the new company’s side of the boundary. 
Thus crudely stated, the contention is exposed in all its illogical 
absurdity ; but variations of the same weak syllogism in a more 
insidious form are often to be found in industrial prospectuses. 
For instance, it is common to see a list of the prices of similar 
companies’ shares, and of the dividends that they pay, as an 
inducement to subscribe to a concern that may or may not follow 
in their footsteps. The argument is practically as follows :— 


Some hotel companies (say) are prosperous, 
This is an hotel company. 
This will be a prosperous .company. 


Hazy recollections of logic text-books studied in the distant 
past incite me to state that this is an instance of the fallacy of 
the ‘ undistributed middle,’ but without the help of the science of 
formal ratiocination it is evident, at a glance, that the conclusion 
is hopelessly invalid. And the argument is often still further 
strained, as, for instance, when the success of the leading London 
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music-halls was appealed to as a proof that the shares of a variety 
theatre in a dead-alive provincial town would be an equally profit- 
able investment. In scanning a prospectus we must always be on 
the alert for tricks of this sort. Any specious considerations that 
are not strictly relevant and to the point should not only be 
flouted as inducements to subscribe, but regarded as deterrents, 
since a mass of illogical and irrelevant blarney is generally used to 
cover the absence of any sounder arguments in favour of the 
company. Again, statements to the effect that the vendor shows 
his faith in the future of the company by taking all the ordinary 
shares himself should be tested severely in the light of the other 
data. Instances have been known in which the vendor not only 
took all the ordinary shares, but also more cash—from the proceeds 
of the debenture stock and preference shares subscribed for by the 
public—than the business was worth. So that such a statement 
should not blind the investor to the necessity of examining care- 
fully the assets that the company acquires, and especially keeping 
his eye on the valuation of the goodwill. If he cannot trace its 
exact amount he should throw the prospectus to the dogs, and if 
he has any suspicion that it is too highly priced he should refrain 
from applying. And lastly, let him note carefully that the good- 
will is not valued twice over—in prospectuses which depict the 
beauties of a new amalgamation of several old businesses it is 
common enough for the valuation to price the several enterprises 
‘as established and going concerns,’ which means to say that their 
respective goodwill is considered, and for the vendor then to 
require a further payment for the goodwill of the new business as 
an aggregate entity. In short, if the investor will suspect snares 
in every sentence, and insist on knowing what ought to be told 
and in disregarding what is irrelevant, he will not only avoid many 
of the pitfalls that beset his footsteps, but will even find pro- 
spectuses an interesting study from a purely platonic point of 


view. 
HARTLEY WITHERS. 


[NoTE.—Since this article was written, the Cunard Company has paid a 
dividend of 23 per cent. This fact, however, does not vitiate the argument, that 
intending subscribers must satisfy themselves that the business to be acquired 
is a profitable, as well as efficient, enterprise. | 
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May 1st.—‘I come to her and cry “mum,” she cries “ bud- 
get,” and by that we know one another.’ A good many of us 
accost the Exchequer in the simple and hopeful temper of 
Master Slender, but not unfrequently that lady’s ‘ budget’ does 
us as little good as sweet Anne Page’s did him. This year, 
however, the Chancellor has really thought it worth while to pay 
us poor country folks a little attention. It is at last admitted 
on behalf of Government that we have as much right to letters 
and telegrams as people in town, and Jubilee Day is to inaugurate 
our new citizenship. People who are accustomed to the business- 
like promptitude of the young men and maidens in town offices 
have little idea of the casual way in which things are managed with 
us. A month or two since, having to register a letter containing 
a small present for the golden wedding of an old friend, which 
had reached me too late for our own despatch, I drove to a village 
on the railway where the mails leave a few hours later. The 
following dialogue ensued. Postmaster: ‘Do you know how 
old I am?’ I: ‘No; are you seventy-five?’ P.: ‘Seventy- 
five! I’m as old as Mr. Gladstone. Don’t look it, don’t I? No, 
I mayn’t look it, but I am. I’ve been postmaster here for fifty 
year and more. Yes, I ain’t so young as I have a-been. Good- 
day, sir.” I: ‘But I want a letter registered.’ P.: ‘ Registered! 
Well, I hardly know. You see, I’m an old man now. Ob yes, 
I’ve registered °em in my day; but I don’t somehow like the 
responsibility. No, I don’t feel as if at my age I ought to take 
the responsibility. You see, I’ve been postmaster here, man and 
boy, for * &e. &e. One sympathised with the old man’s 
sense of irresponsibility, which certainly suited with his age and 
Mr. Gladstone’s—but what was to be done with the letter? In 
the end, I had to take it home again. The promised reduction 
in porterage on telegrams will be welcome. Thoughtless friends 
make this a considerable item in the year’s finance. Just lately 
I asked a man down to take pot-luck for the week-end. ‘ Don’t 
trouble to answer,’ I said, ‘but come if you can.’ But his 
manners would not consent to this. Back came a telegram: 
‘ Delighted to come’ (porterage, two shillings). In another hour 
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came a second: ‘So sorry; detained by important business’ 
(porterage, two shillings). In another hour a third: ‘Can come 
after all’ (porterage, two shillings). 
2nd.—By sitting in shelter on the south side of the house 

it is possible to give a guess to-day at what spring was meant 
to be, but hardly ever is. The sun is lighting up the fresh green 
of the trees and grass :— 

No white nor red was ever seen 

So amorous as this lovely green. 
And the birds are singing after their kind. There is a spirit of 
youth in everything, and in the very air 


Aetherium sensum atque aurai simplicis ignem. 


Be tempted to go round a corner, and the north-east cuts like a 
knife; but be content not to do so, and you may exclaim with 
the poet :— 


It were a most delightful thing 
To live in a perpetual spring. 


The Elizabethan writer of this charming couplet, who, to use 
a vile phrase, ‘ remains anonymous,’ was not brought up, as I was, 
on the ‘ Looking-Glass of the Mind ’—a series of highly didactic 
stories borrowed from the French of Armand Berquin, and 
adorned with sculptures by John Bewick—or he would have 
known better. For there is a tale in that volume entitled ‘The 
Absurdity of Young People’s Wishes exposed,’ telling how Master 
Tommy exclaimed one day, when taking the air with his father, 
‘Oh, that it were always spring!’ and was at once desired to 
write that wish in his pocket-book. It chanced that when 
summer came, Thomas and his parent were abroad again in each 
other’s company on one of the bright days that diversify an 
English summer. ‘Qh,’ cried Thomas, ‘that it were always 
summer!’ ‘ Wriie that wish, my dear boy,’ said his father, ‘in 
your pocket-book.’ The same circumstances recurred in both 
autumn and winter, the same wish that the present might last, 
and the same direction to make a note of it. And then the 
absurdity of young people’s wishes was exposed. One does not 
know which to admire more—the far-sightedness and long memory 
of the parent, or the tidy habits of the son, who kept the same 
pocket-book going through four seasons. It was the latter fact 
that almost drove my infant mind into scepticism, and perhaps 
might have done so had I not liked to admire the piety of the 
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child who would not spoil his parent’s bon mot by stopping his 
exclamations with autumn. ; 

Our nightingales have been more numerous and in better 
voice this spring than I ever remember them; probably they 
have liked the sun and not disliked the wind. It has been a 
pleasant object for an evening’s walk to go from concert-brake to 
concert-brake—for each bird keeps his own station—and compare 
their voices ; for they differ not unlike human singers and poets, 
one excelling in art, another in natural gifts, another in tender- 
ness. By day, unless heard at a distance, their music has too 
much ‘ execution,’ even something of the stridency of a mechanical 
pianoforte. Besides nightingale and blackbird, the chaffinch 
has been almost the only songster. The thrush seems to be 
growing rarer, and we have no linnets or goldfinches, Bull- 
finches there are in abundance ; and if they could pipe, they might 
be tolerated; but then you must sacrifice your gooseberries. 
Hazlitt once described in ‘The Liberal’ a visit he paid to 
Coleridge in 1798, in the course of which he says: ‘I got into a 
metaphysical argument with Wordsworth, while Coleridge was 
explaining the different notes of the nightingale to his sister, in 
which we neither of us succeeded in making ourselves perfectly 
clear and intelligible.’ There was so much of the nightingale 
about Coleridge’s own music that we cannot but lament that 
Hazlitt wasted his time over Wordsworthian metaphysics, instead 
of listening to and reporting the other conversation. But it was not 
improbably the same conversation as that which formed the basis 
of the so-called ‘Conversation poem’ on the nightingale, written 
in April 1798, and printed in ‘ Lyrical Ballads ;’ for in it the poet 
addresses ‘my friend, and thou our sister.’ This is the poem in 
which Coleridge, first of our poets, departs from the Philomela 
convention (to which he himself had previously given in), allows 
the singer his true sex, and denies his melancholy :— 

’Tis the merry nightingale ' 
That crowds, and hurries, and precipitates 
With fast thick warble his delicious notes, 
As he were fearful that an April night 
Would be too short for him to utter forth 


His love-chant, and disburthen his full soul 
Of all its music. 


! This description may not be so brilliant as the famous one of Crashaw’s, 
but it is truer to nature, and it is the first to take notice of the ‘ one low piping 
sound more sweet than all.’ 
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Never elsewhere in one place I knew 
So many nightingales ; and far and near 
In wood and thicket, over the wide grove, 
They answer and provoke each other’s songs, 
With skirmish and capricious passagings 
And murmurs musical and swift jug-jug, 
And one low piping sound more sweet than all. 

Let me note here (@ propos of Wordsworth and Coleridge) a 
curious mistake that has been pointed out to me in Matthew 
Arnold’s book of ‘Selections from Wordsworth.’ The ‘Stanzas 
written in Thomson’s Castle of Indolence’ are always understood 
to contain portraits first of the poet himself and then of his 
friend. But Arnold puts a footnote (S. T. Coleridge) to the first 
line of the poem, ‘ Within our happy Castle there dwelt One,’ &e. 
Can this be anything but a slip or a printer’s blunder? Could 
Arnold have thought that Wordsworth must save meant Coleridge 
by the lines : 


Ah, piteous sight it was to see this man 
When he came back to us, a withered flower— 
Or like a sinful creature, pale and wan ? 


No doubt in ‘ The Leech-gatherer,’ written a few days before, 
Wordsworth had his friend in mind when he said: 


We poets in our youth begin in gladness; 
But thereof comes in the end despondency and madness, 


for Coleridge had just written his ode on ‘ Dejection.’ But as 
Coleridge had drawn in that ode a flattering picture of Words- 
worth (to whom it was first inscribed under the name of 
Edmund ') and an unflattering picture of himself, it is unlikely that 
Wordsworth, in returning the compliment, should not have tried 
to rouse his friend from his melancholy by putting his best side 
forward and dwelling on Coleridge’s natural joyousness, as Cole- 
ridge had dwelt upon his, The stanza, ‘ Noisy he was and game- 
1 How thankful we ought to be that poets have sometimes second thoughts ! 
Edmund is a good name, but it lacks the ideality of ‘Lady.’ It would not be 
easy to wax tender over ‘O EDMUND, in this wan and heartless mood,’ or ‘O 
EDMUND, we receive but what we give,’ or ‘Joy, virtuous EDMUND’! and it 
might even, if the date were forgotten, lead to misconception, e.g.— 
It tells another tale, with sounds less deep and loud! 
A tale of less affright 
And tempered with delight, 
As EDMUND’s self had framed the tender lay, &c. 


In short, the banishment of Edmund can only be paralleled in its miraculous 
effect on the poem with Wordsworth’s banishment of ‘my brother Jim’ from 
‘We are Seven.’ 
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some as a boy,’ &c., is borne out by such passages as this from 
Dorothy Wordsworth :—‘ Coleridge did not keep to the high road, 
but leapt over a gate and bounded down the pathless field.’ And f 
then as to the portrait, ‘ A noticeable man with large grey eyes,’ | 
&e. It is not quite inconceivable that Wordsworth should have 
spoken of himself as ‘ noticeable’; but the ‘ large grey eye,’ ‘ pale 
face,’ and ‘low-hung lip,’ are certainly Coleridge. The lines about 
the ‘ withered flower’ and the ‘sinful creature’ seem to mean only ; 
that Wordsworth would sometimes ‘go for very long walks, and 
come back exhausted. 

4th.—These morning frosts are a little disconcerting, but, the 
weather being dry, no harm has yet been done to the fruit-trees. 
Dined at ’s. J sat by a lady who talked not amiss about 
Spinoza, but by some mischance always called him ‘Spinola.’ I r 








suppose one day’s acquaintance with one book about him had left 
him still something of a stranger. I know no reason why ladies 
should not try to be philosophers, but I suspect that in most cases 
they find ‘cheerfulness is always breaking in.’ After all, it need 
only be for one season.' But for my own part, as I cannot go from 
house to house and pick up the phrases, but must dig in my mind 
for thoughts and recollections, I prefer to discuss my philosophy in 
the smoking- rather than the dining-room. Nature abhors a divided 
concoction. And so when my fair partner, after despatching 
Spinola with her entrée, turned on me with a ‘Tell me now, do 


you honestly think Green has added anything to Marsilio Ficino ?’ ] 
I replied, ‘ Well, not more than Gray has added to Guido Caval- 1 
canti, or Black to Jacopo Sannazzaro.’ How odd it is people will 

be pretentious! Perhaps it is as well, for, if all had the courage of b 
their ignorance, the world would be a much duller place. The 


heavy plunger is a joy for ever ; but ladies should be more cautious. 
There is a story I once heard in Oxford, that hot-bed of apocrypha, 
about a literary gentleman from town who was introduced to 
Professor , and fell on his neck with ‘I have so longed to 
know you ever since I read your charming edition of Heraclitus.’ 
Unfortunately, when Heraclitus was named, his father did not 
know he would have to run in double harness with Democritus ; 
and the weeping philosopher himself did not anticipate so 
‘charming’ an Isis as the Oxford Professor to collect his scattered 
fragments, or he would have endeavoured to make them charming 
too. Asitis, they consist of dark sayings which, when emendation 








1 «Nec cultura placet longior annud.’— Hor. 
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has done its utmost, are conjectured to mean things like ‘ Dry 
light is the best.’ 

11th.—I brought Sophia and Eugenia to Kent a week ago for 
their spring whiff of ozone, and (I fear) for my spring bilious 
attack. However, I stave it off from day to day by much bicycling. 
Yesterday I rode to Faversham, the scene of the famous murder 
chronicled in the old play ‘Arden of Feversham,’ taking the 
pretty little reprint in my pocket. I agree with the editor, the 
Rev. Mr. Bayne, against Mr. Swinburne, that the writing is not 
Shakespeare’s. To the arguments which he adduces I should 
incline to add that Shakespeare would not have allowed in a play 
of his a villain by the name of Shakebag. 

12th.—‘ Venit summa dies et ineluctabile tempus.’ Home. 

13th.—A fall of snow at breakfast ; along the downs it lies an 
inch thick. This is cheerful for the farmers. The cause of my 
sudden retreat has worked itself off, and the bachelor feeling of 
emancipation which succeeded has gone too, and I must confess to 
feeling lonely. The true bachelor’s solace is champagne. ‘ When 
a button comes off,’ said my friend, ‘ I open a bottle of champagne 
and fasten it on with the wire, which is both needle and thread 
in one. But my doctor will not let me drink champagne; so 
the buttons of my bachelordom cannot be so conveniently attached. 

They say the Duchesse d’Alengon would not escape from the 
terrible fire at the Paris Charity Bazaar, on the ground that it 
was her duty and privilege to go last. Why is it always of 
French women, not of French men, that one hears these stories of 
high-bred heroism ? told me the other day of an ancestress 
of his, at a French convent school, who was saved from the guillo- 
tine during the Terror by her French companions insisting, 
though with most courteous apologies, upon preceding her to 
execution, so as to give her a chance of an expected reprieve, 
which at last came. 

16th.—The Jowett biography, which I finished to-day, seems 
a capital piece of work, especially the second volume. It keeps 
the best side of its hero prominent, without obscuring the fact 
that there were other sides. Perhaps most readers will rise from 
its perusal with the conviction that Jowett was at once more 
kind, more pious, and more heterodox than they had imagined ; 
a man to love and revere and burn. Most great heretics have 
been persons of singular piety and charm. Jowett was not definite 
enough in his positions to have disciples ; or if he may be allowed 
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one, still he has no disciple. But he cannot be acquitted of 
an influence upon his young men like that for which the wise 
Athenians got rid of Socrates. Whether Jowett believed any 
religious truth that was not held by Plato seems doubtful. When 
he was Vice-Chancellor he walked home one Sunday with the 
University preacher (who told me the story) and gave him many 
reasons against the doctrine of immortality, which the preacher 
had, in his poor Christian way, been urging in the pulpit. After 
luncheon the preacher started for his train to town, but, his 
conscience pricking him that he had been silent under Jowett’s 
attack, he returned in haste to the Master’s lodgings and delivered 
his soul: ‘ Master, I ought to have said that I did not agree with 
the views you expressed this morning.’ To which the Master 
chirruped: ‘I know; good-bye; you'll lose your train.’ It is 
curious to observe that the Quarterly, once so savage and tartarly, 
vies in eulogy with the Edinburgh, and spends its strength in 
hammering out thin Mr. Abbott’s comparison between Jowett 
and Johnson. Jowett, who knew his Shakespeare, would have 
paralleled it in its Quarterly form with the comparison between 
Macedon and Monmouth ; ‘for there is figures in all things.’ 
One point of comparison has escaped this reviewer. Boswell 
remarked of a casual visitor that he ‘thought him but a weak 
man. JOHNSON: ‘Why yes, sir. Here is a man who has passed 
through life without experience; yet I would rather have him 
with me than a more sensible man who will not talk readily. 
This man is always willing to say what he has to say.’ ‘Yet,’ 
continues Boswell, ‘Dr. Johnson had himself by no means that 
willingness which he praised so much, and I think so justly; for 
who has not felt the painful effect of the dreary void, when there 
is a total silence in a company, for any length of time? Johnson 
once observed to me, “Tom Tyers described me best. ‘Sir 
(said he), you are like a ghost; you never speak till you are 
spoken to.’”’! Johnson, however, was not shy, like Jowett, who 
attached an exaggerated importance to being able ‘ to speak across 
a dinner table’ from the effort that it cost himself. His other 
‘moral malady,’ at which also he is always tilting, was sensitive- 
ness ; but, like most shy and sensitive people, he had very little 
realisation of these qualities in other people. Is it the publica- 
tion of Jowett’s sermons that has filled all the pulpits with attacks 
on ‘sensitiveness’? Wherever I go I hear nothing else: it seems 


1 iii. 307, Hill’s edition, 
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the new sin. Jowett’s biographers are generous of his letters, and 
more are to follow. This is right, for he was a writer far more 
than a talker—unlike Johnson again—and put his best things into 
his books and letters. Hence there are not many good things 
to be gleaned from his table-talk here recorded; the best is 
that the inscription over the gate of Hell may be ‘Ici on parle 
francais.’ Moreover, he had more care for exact truth than to 
allow himself to slog like Magee. A criticism of his prose style 
would be interesting. Mr. Abbott well remarks that he excels in 
the phrase rather than in the paragraph. I should like to see 
a dissertation on his use of rhetorical figures—especially meiosis 
and bathos. To the first I should refer the charge often alleged 
against him of taking low views of things in his sermons ; it was 
a trick to catch the undergraduate ear, and it succeeded. As an 
example of the second, I remember a sentence from a letter of 
congratulation : ‘Marriage not only doubles the joys of life, it 
quadruples them.’ Nobody but Jowett would have dared to write 
that. He was fond of taking well-known sentences and giving 
them a twist or an inversion. An authentic example does not at 
the moment occur to me; but I may illustrate by a parody. ‘It 
is often said, The child is father of the man; shall we not rather 
say, The man is father of the child?’ His lectures were sure to 
contain good things. He delighted in the exact epithet. I recall 
a course of lectures on ‘Subjects connected with Thucydides’ 
(which discussed incidentally the Homeric theory, the relations 
of the Synoptic Gospels, Herodotus, &c.), in one of which he gave 
each nation of antiquity an appropriate epithet, but had nothing 
ready (or so he feigned) for the Egyptians, and looked for several 
minutes out of the window. Then he gently smacked his lips 
once or twice, and continued: ‘that ambiguous people living on 
the shores of their ancient river.’ I can’t say this taught us much 
political history, but it gave me a lifelong respect for style. Once, 
being by chance in Oxford when he was giving what proved to be 
his last lectures as Greek professor, I heard him turn his own 
reputation to good use. The matter of the lecture, if true, was 
not new, and the Greek dons who were there for politeness’ sake 
had begun to whisper to each other. Jowett heard this, and laid 
a trap for them, which he baited with an expected epigram. ‘And 
now we come to Aristarchus, whom perhaps we may call... 
(dead silence) . . . the great Aristarchus.’ (Peals of laughter, 
in which Jowett joined as heartily as anyone.) 
VOL, IlI.—NO, 13, N.S. 6 
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What a pity that Jowett wasted his strength upon translating 
Thucydides! What’s Thucydides to the average citizen, or he to 
Thucydides? Still he might be much; see below, 22nd. 

The volumes contain several portraits. The Watts picture, 
stiff as a poker, with a head like an acidulated drop, and a most 
uncharacteristic sneer on its thin lips, is properly ignored. Lady 
Abercromby’s portrait is not unlike him in the face, but the face 
does not fit the head. I do not remember Jowett in quite such 
cherubie youth as the Richmond drawing exhibits, but that prob- 
ably does not much exaggerate his charm. For a true picture 
of him in later life we must go to the despised art of photography. 
The Cameron photograph printed in Vol. II. is excellent ; it is not 
only a good likeness, but it gives the ideal man, ‘divinely through 
all hindrance. This cannot be said of Mr. Onslow Ford’s ceno- 
taph exhibited in the Academy. Jowett assisted at the opening 
of Mr. Ford’s Shelley Memorial at University College-—as he puts 
it himself, ‘I was one Sir Topas in this interlude;’ and we may 
continue the quotation, ‘Thus the whirligig of time brings in his 
revenges ;’ now he is more personally interested in the question 
of Pythagoras’s opinion concerning wild-fowl. or a fearful wild- 
fowl it is! First of all, why is it so tiny? It looks like a minia- 
ture model, but the precious materials prove it to be the thing 
itself. But why should Jowett be represented the size of a doll ? 
Is it some conspiracy of the Pusey House? And what does the 
emblem mean on the sarcophagus? What is the significance of 
a winged cockle-shell? Is it an artistic rendering of High- 
cockalorum ? It is no excuse that the artist has bagged it from 
the Carlo Marsuppini monument at Santa Croce in Florence, for 
symbolism was not the strong point of the fifteenth-century 
artists. I wonder what Jowett would have said? Perhaps only, 
being a kind man, that it was more appropriate to Shelley than 
to himself, and had better be sent across to University College 
with his compliments. 

20th.—London has had not a few poets; and even politicians 
occasionally fall under the spell and ‘in metaphor their feelings 
seek relief.’ Yesterday it was Lord Salisbury. ‘One of our most 
extraordinary delusions [as young men] was the imagination that 
the dominant opinion of London in all its parts was much more 
Radical than Conservative. It was the sort of delusion that a 
man might feel when looking upon a dry plain, and imagining 
that it is a waterless country, till he has pierced the surface, and 
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finds that refreshing and abundant streams gush forth.’ To-day 
Sir William also is among the prophets, and takes up the burden 
of London: ‘ There was a time when the metropolis was a fertile 
Liberal soil. By the accident of Nature (cheers) it has become 
covered with thorns and briers; but that is no reason why with 
intelligence and energy it should not be restored to its pristine 
fertility.’ Of all the ornaments of style, as Aristotle long ago 
pointed out, metaphor is by far the most valuable, being the 
product of original genius, and so having a creative influence. 

21st.—There was some interesting evidence given yesterday 
before the Select Committee on Money Lending. One question 
and answer were vastly entertaining : 

Chairman: Who is the money-lender ? 

Witness: Wilberforce. 

Chairman: But what is his real name? 

Witness : Pocket. ; 

Brutus, it seems, will not start a spirit as soon as Cesar. 
From the advertisement-sheet I cull ‘ Bull-dog for sale; will eat 
anything ; very fond of children.’ 

22nd.—I broke a pane of glass this morning in the library. 
Whenever a queen-wasp sails into the room, I shut the window, 
and when she returns from her circumnavigation of the apartment 
I flick her on the pane with the newspaper. But it is Saturday, and 
I had not allowed enough for the weight of the ——. 

The terms of peace between Greece and Turkey are not likely 
to be arranged without some higgling. That is, of course, the 
fashion of the Orient. We have heard a good deal of late from 
Phil-hellenes about early Greek history ; it is a pity that they pay 
so little attention to early Greek political philosophy. Here is a 
sentence from Thucydides about the war with Sparta. After 
speaking of ‘the usual fickleness of the multitude,’ he says: 
‘Pericles had told the Athenians that if they would be patient and 
would attend to their navy, and not seek to enlarge their dominion, 
they would be victorious ; but they did all that he told them not to 
do, and from motives of private ambition and private interest 
they adopted a policy which had disastrous effects. The reason 
of the difference was that he, being a man of transparent in- 
tegrity, was able to control the multitude in a free spirit ; he led 
them, rather than was led by them; for, not seeking power by 
dishonest arts, he had no need to say pleasant things, but in the 
strength of his own high character could venture to oppose and 
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even to angerthem. But his successors were more on an equality 
with one another, and, each one struggling to be first himself, 
they were ready to sacrifice the whole conduct of affairs to the 
whims of the people’ (ii. 65). But indeed, as Thucydides 
remarks in another place, ‘ The follies of mob-rule are universally 
admitted, and there is nothing new to be said about them.’ 
25th.—The ladies have been badly beaten at Cambridge, the 
unchivalrous undergraduates have made bonfires in honour of the 
event,’ and the question of feminine bachelors may now go to sleep 


1 A private letter describing the scene at Cambridge has been sent to the 

Manchester Guardian, and is worth preserving : 
‘May 24, 1897. 

‘My DEAR ——,—You missed the most wonderful scene ever known by not 
coming to Cambridge on Friday. . . . About 2,000 country voters turned up. 
Feeling was very strong among the dons, and, I’m told, has been very bitter and 
personal, as is usual when women are concerned. The undergrads were raging, 
and practically unanimous; they have never been so roused within living memory. 
The degree-day “rag” in your day and the football-blue question in mine were 
nothing in comparison. What would have happened if the Grace had been 
carried I don’t like to think; it would have meant a most serious riot ; but they 
saw from the start of the voting how things were going, and kept good-tempered. 
Moreover, the proctors and police were wise, so no real harm was done. The 
demonstration was organised by a committee of ‘‘ Blues ;” and, so far as they were 
concerned, was in perfectly good taste. One or two very small things were done, 
by a small set, which one wished different ; but when 3,000 youngsters were pro- 
voked beyond endurance that isn’t wonderful. Girton and Newnham were 
“cated” at eight on Friday morning, which was wise. The midday train from 
town brought down bishops, peers, M.P.’s, and all kinds of M.A.’s in hundreds. 
They were met at the station by undergrads with “Non placet, sir? <A carriage 
is ready for you. Allow me to carry your bag,” &c. One bishop was nearly torn 
in pieces by four different men wanting to drive him up; and finally was shoved 
on to the box with the information that “ there’s no room inside.” He enjoyed it 
hugely. We stood in Senate House yard, and formed a queue into the building, 
where, “ placets” to left and “non placets” to the right, we gave up our tickets, 
every wretched “ placet ” being howled at. The K.P, [King’s Parade] and Market 
Place were one howling mob, who had to work off their feelings by pelting us 
with confetti and fireworks. Noone minded. One ass began to throw eggs, but 
the other men stopped that sharp. Caius and Trinity Street were adorned with 
mottos and effigies, including some rather neat Shakespeare quotations and 
“Cambridge expects every M.A. to do his duty.” . . . When the result was 
announced came such cheering as I never can hope to hear again; and we filed 
out down a lane of cheering men, being patted on the back and bowing like royalty. 
. . . In the evening there was a huge bonfire in the Market Place, fed with all 
the hoardings in the town, and fireworks ad ib. It was all perfectly orderly, and 
the bonfire was surrounded by the top hats and grey beards of old M.A.’s. The 
proctors wisely did not show till nearly twelve—just to get the men to bed. A 
few windows got smashed, because the men in them poured water on the crowd, 
and got bombarded with rockets in return. I was with some College dons, and 
their men came up at intervals to cap us respectfully and report the news, One 
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—at least, for adecade. The question is one that cannot be argued 
in the abstract, for abstraction is sure to be made of some very 
important element in the problem. My sister-in-law looks at the 
question from a matrimonial point of view. ‘I am told,’ she says, 
‘that some first-class girls marry, some third-class, no second-class, 
and all the failures. You must consider, therefore, whether you 
wish to attract more frivolous girls to Cambridge, and so increase 
their chances of marriage by diminishing your son’s chances of 
taking honours.’ To me it seems sufficient to say that when the 
Oxford or Cambridge degree comes to mean simply attending 
lectures and passing examinations, it will be time to put it on a 
level with that of London, and grant it to women. At present it 
means having lived in a certain society for a certain length of 
time, and having learnt certain things, the most important of 
which are not taught in lecture-rooms. 

29th.—There is an account in to-day’s paper of the first 
meeting of the Jubilee Hospital Fund. The Committee hope to 
raise 50,000. by a special stamp which ‘ philatelists’' are ex- 
pected to buy up greedily. The Queen’s Printers, it is announced, 
have engrossed a large number to stick into their ‘ Jubilee’ Bibles 
and Prayer Books.’ What is a ‘Jubilee Bible’? And why should 
it have a stamp stuck in it? Nay, if there be such a thing as a 
Jubilee Bible, and it requires an adhesive emblem, why should 
there not be prepared a special book-plate? a-libris collectors 
are every scrap as avid as they who collect stamps, and their 
frenzy might be turned to the benefit of the other Jubilee scheme, 
the Clergy Sustentation Fund. I am sure a word to the admir- 
able Bishop Creighton would produce the requisite article in a 
twinkling. 

The house-martens have at last begun building. 


told me they wanted to give the M.A.’s who had come up a “ good show for their 
money.” They did. ... What a different place Cambridge is to the rest of the 
world !—and we have managed to keep it different, I’m thankful to say. You don’t 
need telling that at the worst of the row one could have taken one’s lady belong- 
ings through the thick of it with perfect not only safety but pleasure, and receiving 
courtesy all the time. The majority is far bigger than anyone in Cambridge 
expected, and I hope has settled the question for ever. When the women have 
recovered their tempers a bit, I think they will go off on the right line of a 
women’s university.’ 

1 What is the etymology of this word? Is it from idos (Joving) and aréAcia 
(ineffectualness), because such people do not use their stamps for sticking on 
letters? Is the word as old as the use of ‘ franks ’ (@reAjs) ? 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
CONCEPCION TAKES THE ROAD. 
‘Who knows? the man is proven by the hour.’ 


AFTER the great storm came a calm almost as startling. It seemed 
indeed as if Nature stood abashed and silent before the results of 
her sudden rage. Day after day the sun glared down from a 
cloudless sky and all Castile was burnt brown as a desert. In the 
streets of Madrid there arose a hot dust and the subtle odour of 
warm earth that rarely meets the nostrils in England. It 
savoured of India and other sun-steeped lands where water is too 
precious to throw upon the roads. 

Those who could, remained indoors or in their shady patios 
until the heat of the day was past; and such as worked in the 
open lay unchallenged in the shade from midday till three 
o’clock. During those days military operations were almost sus- 
pended, although the heads of departments were busy enough in 
their offices. The confusion of war, it seemed, was past and the 
sore-needed peace was immediately turned to good account. The 
army of the Queen Regent was indeed in an almost wrecked 
condition, and among the field officers jealousy and backbiting, 
which had smouldered through the wartime, broke out openly. 
General Vincente was rarely at home and Estella passed this 
time in quiet seclusion. Coming as she did from Andaluzia, she 
was accustomed to an even greater heat and knew how to avoid 
the discomfort of it. 

She was sitting one afternoon, with open windows and closed 
jalousies, during the time of the siesta, when the servant announced 

‘ather Concha. 

The old priest came into the room wiping his brow with 
simple ill manners. 

.*You have been hurrying and have no regard for the sun,’ 
said Estella. 
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‘You need not find shelter for an old ox,’ replied Concha, 
seating himself. ‘It is the young ones that expose themselves 
unnecessarily,’ 

Estella glanced at him sharply but said nothing. He sat, 
handkerchief in hand, and stared at a shaft of sunlight that lay 
across the floor from a gap in the jalousies. From the street 
under the windows came the distant sounds of traffic and the cries 
of the vendors of water, fruit, and newspapers. 

Father Concha looked puzzled and seemed to be seeking his 
way out of a difficulty. Estella sat back in her chair, half hidden 
by her slow-waving, black fan. There is no pride so difficult as 
that which is unconscious of its own existence, no heart so hard to 
touch as that which has thrown its stake and asks neither sympathy 
nor admiration from the outside world. Concha glanced at 
Estella and wondered if he had been mistaken. There was in the 
old man’s heart, as indeed there is in ‘nearly all human hearts, a 
thwarted instinct. How many are there with paternal instincts 
who have no children; how many a poet has been lost by the 
crying need of hungry mouths. It was a thwarted instinct that 
made the old priest busy himself with the affairs of other people, 
and always of young people. 

‘I came hoping to see your father,’ he said at length, blandly 
untruthful. ‘I have just seen Conyngham, in whom we are all 
interested, I think. His lack of caution is singular. I have been 
trying to persuade him not to do something most rash and impru- 
dent. You remember the incident in your garden at Ronda—a 
letter which he gave to Julia.’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Estella quietly, ‘I remember.’ 

‘For some reason which he did not explain I understand that 
he is desirous of regaining possession of that letter, and now Julia, 
writing from Toledo, tells him that she will give it to him if he 
will go there and fetch it. The Toledo road, as you will remember, 
is hardly to be recommended to Mr. Conyngham.’ 

‘But Julia wishes him no harm,’ said Estella. 

‘My child, rarely trust a political man and never a political 
woman. If Julia wished him to have the letter she could have 
sent it to him by post. But Conyngham, who is all eagerness, 
must needs refuse to listen to any argument and starts this after- 
noon for Toledo—alone. He has not even his servant Concepcion 
Vara, who has suddenly disappeared, and a woman who claims to 
be the scoundrel’s wife from Algeciras has been making inquiries 
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at Conyngham’s lodging. A hen’s eyes are where her eggs lie. 
I offered to go to Toledo with Conyngham, but he laughed at me 
for a useless old priest and said that the saddle would gall me.’ 

He paused, looking at her beneath his shaggy brows, knowing, 
as he had always known, that this was a woman beyond his reach 
—cleverer, braver, of a higher mind than her sisters—one to 
whom he might perchance tender some small assistance, but nothing 
better. For women are wiser in their generation than men, and 
usually know better what is for their own happiness. Estella 
returned his glance with steady eyes. 

‘He has gone,’ said Concha. ‘I have not been sent to tell 
you that he is going.’ 

‘I did not think that you had,’ she answered. 

‘Conyngham has enemies in this country,’ continued the 
priest, ‘and despises them—a mistake to which his countrymen 
are singularly liable. He has gone off on this foolish quest 
without preparation or precaution. Toledo is, as you know, a hot- 
bed of intrigue and dissatisfaction. All the malcontents in Spain 
congregate there, and Conyngham would do well to avoid their 
company. Who lies down with dogs gets up with fleas.’ 

He paused, tapping his snuff box, and at that moment the 
door opened to admit General Vincente. 

‘Oh! the Padre!’ cried that cheerful soldier. ‘But what a 
sun, eh? It is cool here, however, and Estella’s room is always a 
quiet one.’ 

He touched her cheek affectionately and drew forward a low 
chair wherein he sat, carefully disposing of the sword that always 
seemed too large for him. 

‘And what news has the Padre?’ he asked, daintily touching 
his brow with his folded pocket handkerchief. 

‘ Bad,’ growled Concha, and then told his tale over again in 
a briefer, blunter manner. ‘It all arises,’ he concluded, ‘ from 
my pestilential habit of interfering in the affairs of other people.’ 

‘No,’ said General Vincente; ‘it arises from Conyngham’s 
pestilential habit of acquiring friends wherever he goes.’ 

The door was opened again, and a servant entered. 

‘Excellency,’ he said, ‘a man called Concepgion Vara, who 
desires a moment.’ 

‘What did I tell you?’ said the General to Concha, ‘ Another 
of Conyngham’s friends. Spain is full of them. Let Concepgion 
Vara come to this room.’ 
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The servant looked slightly surprised, and retired. If, how- 
ever, this manner of reception was unusual, Concepcion was too 
finished a man of the world to betray either surprise or embarrass- 
ment. By good fortune he happened to be wearing a coat. His 
flowing, unstarched shirt was as usual spotless, he wore a flower 
in the ribbon of the hat carried jauntily in his hand, and about 
his person in the form of handkerchief and faja were those touches 
of bright colour by means of which he so irresistibly attracted the 
eye of the fair. 

‘Excellency,’ he murmured, bowing on the threshold; 
‘Reverendo, with one step forward and a respectful semi- 
religious inclination of the head towards Concha; ‘Seiiorita.’ 
The ceremony here concluded with a profound obeisance to 
Estella full of gallantry and grave admiration. Then he stood 
upright and indicated by a pleasant smile that no one need feel 
embarrassed, that in fact this meeting was most opportune. 

‘A matter of urgency, Excellency,’ he said confidentially to 
Vincente. ‘I have reason to suspect that one of my friends—in 
fact the Sefior Conyngham, with whom I am at the moment in 
service—happens to be in danger.’ 

‘Ah! what makes you suspect that, my friend ?’ 

Concepcion waved his hand lightly as if indicating that the 
news had been brought to him by the birds of the air. 

‘When one goes into the café,’ he said, ‘one is not always so 
particular—one associates with those who happen to be there— 
muleteers, diligencia-drivers, bull-fighters, all and sundry, even 
contrabandistas.’ 

He made this last admission with a face full of pious toleration, 
and Father Concha laughed grimly. 

‘ That is true, my friend,’ said the General, hastening to cover 
the priest’s little lapse of good manners, ‘and from these gentle- 
men—honest enough in their way, no doubt—you have 
learnt——— ?’ 

‘That the Seiior Conyngham has enemies in Spain.’ 

‘So I understand ; but he has also friends ?’ 

‘He has one,’ said Vara, taking up a fine, picturesque attitude, 
with his right hand at his waist where the deadly knife was con- 
cealed in the rolls of his faja. 

‘Then he is fortunate,’ said the General, with his most 
winning smile ; ‘why do you come to me, my friend.’ 

‘I require two men,’ answered Concepcion airily, ‘that is all.’ 

6—5 
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‘Ah! What sort of men. Guardias Civiles ?’ 

‘The Holy Saints forbid! Honest soldiers, if it please your 
Excellency. The Guardia Civile! See you, Excellency.’ 

He paused, shaking his outspread hand from side to side, palm 
downwards, fingers apart, as if describing a low level of humanity, 

‘A brutal set of men,’ he continued ; ‘ with the finger ever on 
the trigger and the rifle ever loaded. Pam! and a life is taken— 
many of my friends—at least, many persons I have met—in the 
café !’ 

‘It is better to give him his two men,’ put in Father Concha, 
in his atrocious English, speaking to the General. ‘The man is 
honest in his love of Conyngham if in nothing else,’ 

‘And if I accord you these two men, my friend,’ said the 
General, from whose face Estella’s eyes had never moved, ‘ will 
you undertake that Mr. Conyngham comes to no harm ?’ 

‘I will arrange it,’ replied Concepgion, with an easy shrug of 
the shoulders. ‘I will arrange it, never fear.’ 

‘You shall have two men,’ said General Vincente, drawing a 
writing case towards himself and proceeding to write the neces- 
sary order. ‘Men who are known to me personally. You can 
rely upon them at all times.’ 

‘Since they are friends of his Excellency’s,’ interrupted © 
Concepcion with much condescension, ‘ that suffices.’ 

‘He will require money,’ said Estella in English—her eyes 
bright and her cheeks flushed. For she came of a fighting race, 
and her repose of manner, the dignity which sat rather strangely 
on her slim young shoulders, were only signs of that self-control 
which had been handed down to her through the ages. 

The General nodded as he wrote. 

‘Take that to headquarters,’ he said, handing the papers to 
Concepgion, ‘and in less than half an hour your men will be 
ready. Mr. Conyngham is a friend of mine, as you know, and 
any expenses incurred on his behalf will be defrayed by my- 
self——’ 





Concepcion held up his hand. 

‘It is unnecessary, Excellency,’ he said. ‘At present Mr. 
Conyngham has funds. Only yesterday he gave me money. He 
liquidated my little account. It has always been a jest between 
us—that little account.’ 

He laughed pleasantly, and moved towards the door, 

‘ Vara,’ said Father Concha, 
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‘Yes, reverendo.’ 

‘If I meet your wife in Madrid, what shall I say to her ?’ 

Concepcion turned and looked into the smiling face of the old 
priest. 

‘In Madrid, reverendo? How can you think of such a thing ? 
My wife lives in Algeciras and at times, see you ’ he stopped, 
casting his eyes up to the ceiling and fetching an exaggerated 
sigh, ‘at times my heart aches. But now I must get to the 
saddle. What athing is Duty, reverendo! Duty! God be with 
your Excellencies.’ 

And he hurried out of the room. 

‘If you would make a thief honest, trust him,’ said Concha, 
when the door was closed. 

In less than an hour Concep¢ion was on the road accompanied 
by two troopers, who were ready enough to travel in company 
with a man of his reputation. For in Spain, if one cannot be a 
bull-fighter it is good to be a smuggler. At sunset the great heat 
culminated in a thunderstorm, which drew a veil of heavy cloud 
across the sky, and night fell before its time. 

The horsemen had covered two-thirds of their journey when 
he whom they followed came in sight of the lights of Toledo, set 
upon a rock like the jewels in a lady’s ring and almost surrounded 
by the swift Tagus. Conyngham’s horse was tired and stumbled 
more than once on the hill by which the traveller descends to the 
great bridge and the gate that Wamba built thirteen hundred 
years ago. 

Through this gate he passed into the city, which was a city of 
the dead, with its hundred ruined churches, its empty palaces 
and silent streets. Ichabod is written large over all these tokens 
of a bygone glory; where the Jews flying from Jerusalem first 
set foot ; where the Moor reigned unmolested for nearly four 
hundred years; where the Goth and the Roman and the great 
Spaniard of the middle ages have trod on each other’s heels. 
Truly these worn stones have seen the greatness of the greatest 
nations of the world. 

A single lamp hung slowly swinging in the arch of Wamba’s 
Gate and the streets were but ill lighted with an oil lantern at an 
occasional corner. Conyngham had been in Toledo before and 
knew his way to the inn under the shadow of the great Alcazar, 
now burnt and ruined. Here he left his horse ; for the streets of 
Toledo are so narrow and tortuous, so ill-paved and steep, that 
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wheel traffic is almost unknown, while a horse can with difficulty 
keep his feet on the rounded cobble stones. In this city men go 
about their business on foot, which makes the streets as silent as 
the deserted houses. 

Julia had selected a spot which was easy enough to find, and 
Conyngham, having supped, made his way thither without asking 
for directions. 

‘It is at all events worth trying,’ he said to himself, ‘and she 
can scarcely have forgotten that I saved her life on the Garonne 
as well as at Ronda.’ 

But there is often in a woman’s life one man who can make 
her forget all. The streets were deserted, for it was a cold night 
and the cafés were carefully closed against the damp air. No one 
stirred in the Calle Pedro Martir, and Conyngham peered into 
the shadow of the high wall of the Church of San Tome in vain. 
Then he ‘heard the soft tread of muffled feet, and turning on his 
heel realised Julia’s treachery in a flash of thought. He charged 
to meet the charge of his assailants. Two of them went down like 
felled trees, but there were others—four others—who fell on him 
silently like hounds upon a fox, and in a few moments all was quiet 
again in the Calle Pedro Martir. 





CHAPTER XX. 
ON THE TALAVERA ROAD. 


‘Les barriéres servent 4 indiquer ov il faut passer.’ 


AN hour’s ride to the west of Toledo, on the road to Torrijos and 
Talavera, and in the immediate neighbourhood of the village of 
Galvez, two men sat in the shadow of a great rock, and played 
cards. They played quietly and without vociferation, illustrating 
the advantages of a minute coinage. They had gambled with 
varying fortune since the hour of the siesta, and a sprinkling of 
cigarette ends on the bare rocks around them testified to the 
indulgence in a kindred vice. 

The elder of the two men glanced from time to time over his 
shoulder, and down towards the dusty high road which lay across 
the arid plain beneath them like a tape. The country here is 
barren and stone-ridden, but to the west, where Torrijos gleamed 
whitely on the plain, the earth was green with lush corn and 
heavy blades of maize, now springing into ear. Where the 
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two soldiers sat the herbage was scant and of an aromatic scent, 
as it mostly is in hot countries and in rocky places, That these 
men belonged to a mounted branch of the service was evident 
from their equipment, and notably from the great rusty spurs at 
their heels, They were clad in cotton—dusky white breeches, 
dusky blue tunics—a sort of undress, tempered by the vicissi- 
tudes of a long war and the laxity of discipline engendered by 
political trouble at home. 

They had left their horses in the stable of a Venta, hidden 
among ilex trees by the road side, and had clambered to this 
point of vantage above the highway, to pass the afternoon after 
the manner of their race. For the Spaniard will be found 
playing cards amid the wreck of the world and in the intervals 
between the stupendous events of the last day. 

‘He comes,’ said the elder man at length, as he leisurely 
shuffled the greasy cards. ‘I hear his horse’s hoofs.’ 

And, indeed, the great silence which seems to brood over the 
uplands of Spain—the silence, as it were, of an historic past and 
a dead present—was broken by the distant regular beat of hoofs. 

The trooper who had spoken was a bullet-headed Castilian, 
with square jaw and close-set eyes. His companion, a younger 
man, merely nodded his head, and studied the cards which had 
just been dealt to him. The game progressed, and Concepcion 
Vara, on the Toledo road, approached at a steady trot. This 
man showed to greater advantage on horseback and beneath 
God’s open sky than in the streets of a city. Here, in the 
open and among the mountains, he held his head erect and faced 
the world, ready to hold his own against it. In the streets he 
wore a furtive air, and glanced from left to right fearing recog- 
nition. 

He now took his tired horse to the stable of the little Venta, 
where, with his usual gallantry, he assisted a hideous old hag to 
find a place in the stalls. While uttering a gay compliment, he 
deftly secured for his mount a feed of corn which was much in 
excess of that usually provided for the money. 

‘Ah!’ he said, as he tipped the measure ; ‘I can always tell 
when a woman has been pretty; but with you, Sefiora, no such 
knowledge is required. You will have your beauty for many 
years yet.’ : 

Thus Vara and his horse fared ever well upon the road. He 
lingered at the stable door, knowing perhaps that corn poured 
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into the manger may yet find its way back to the bin, and then 
turned his steps towards the mountain. 

The cards were still falling with a whispering sound upon the 
rock selected as a table, and, with the spirit of a true sportsman, 
Concepgion waited until the hand was played out before impart- 
ing his news. 

‘It is well,’ he said at length. ‘A carriage has been ordered 
from a friend of mine in Toledo to take the road to-night to 
Talavera—and Talavera is on the way to Lisbon. What did I 
tell you ?’ 

The two soldiers nodded. One was counting his gains, which 
amounted to almost threepence. The loser wore a brave air of 
indifference, as behoved a reckless soldier taking loss or gain in a 
Spartan spirit. 

‘There will be six men,’ continued Concepcion. ‘Two on 
horseback, two on the box, two inside the carriage with their 
prisoner ; my friend.’ 

‘Ah!’ said the younger soldier thoughtfully. 

Concepcion looked at him. 

‘What have you in your mind ?’ he asked. 

‘I was wondering how three men could best kill six.’ 

‘Out of six,’ said the older man, ‘there is always one who 
runs away. I have found it so in my experience.’ 

‘And of five there is always one who cannot use his knife,’ 
added Concepgion. 

Still the younger soldier, who had medals all across his chest, 
shook his head. 

‘I am afraid, he said. ‘I am always afraid before I fight.’ 

Concepcion looked at the man whom General Vincente had 
selected from a brigade of tried soldiers, and gave a little upward 
jerk of the head. 

‘With me,’ he said, ‘ it is afterwards—when all is over. Then 
my hand shakes, and the wet trickles down my face.’ 

He laughed, and spread out his hands. 

‘ And yet,’ he said gaily, ‘it is the best game of all—is it not 
so?’ 

The troopers shrugged their shoulders. One may have too 
much of even the best game. 

‘The carriage is ordered for eight o'clock,’ continued the 
practical Concepgion, rolling a cigarette, which he placed behind 
his ear where a clerk would carry his pen. ‘Those who take the 
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road when the night-birds come abroad have something to hide, 
We will see what they have in their carriage, eh? The horses 
are hired for the journey to Galvez, where a relay is doubtless 
ordered. It will be a fine night for a journey. There is a half- 
moon, which is better than the full for those who use the knife ; 
but the Galvez horses will not be required, I think.’ 

The younger soldier, upon whose shoulder gleamed the stars 
of a rapid promotion, looked up to the sky, where a few fleecy 
clouds were beginning to gather above the setting sun like sheep 
about a gate. 

‘A half-moon for the knife and a full moon for fire-arms,’ he 
said. 

‘Yes; and they will shoot quick enough if we give them the 
chance,’ said Concepcion. ‘They are Carlists! There is a river 
between this and Galvez—a little stream such as we have in 
Andaluzia—so small that there is only a ford and no bridge. 
The bed of the river is soft ; the horses will stop, or, at all events, 
must go at the walking pace. Across the stream are a few 
trees’ (he paused, illustrating his description with rapid gestures 
and an imaginary diagram drawn upon the rock with the 
forefinger), ‘ilex, and here, to the left, some pines. The 
stream runs thus from north-east to south-west. This bank . 
is high, and over here are low-lying meadows where pigs 
feed.’ 

He looked up, and the two soldiers nodded. The position lay 
before them like a bird’s-eye view; and Concepgion, in whom 
Spain had perhaps lost a guerilla general, had only set eyes on 
the spot once as he rode past it. 

‘This matter is best settled on foot; is it not so? We cross 
the stream, and tie our horses to the pine-trees. I will re-cross 
the water, and come back to meet the carriage at the top of the 
hill—here. The horsemen will be in advance. We will allow 
them to cross the stream. The horses will come out of the water 
slowly, or I know nothing of horses. As they step up the incline, 
you take their riders, and remember to give them the chance of 
running away. In midstream I will attack the two on the box, 
pulling him who is not driving into the water by his legs, and 
giving him the blade in the right shoulder above the lung. He will 
think himself dead, but should recover. Then you must join 
me. We shall be three to three, unless the Englishman’s hands 
are loose ; then we shall be four to three, and need do no man 
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any injury. The Engtishman is as strong as two, and quick with 
it, as big men rarely are.’ 

‘Do you take a hand?’ asked the Castilian, fingering the 
cards. 

‘No; I have affairs. Continue your game.’ 

So the sun went down, and the two soldiers continued their 
game, while Concepgion sat beside them and slowly, lovingly 
sharpened his knife on a piece of slate which he carried in his 
pocket for the purpose. 

After sunset there usually arises a cold breeze which blows 
across the table-lands of Castile quite gently and unobtrusively. 
A local proverb says of this wind that it will extinguish a man 
but not a candle. When this arose, the three men descended 
the mountain-side and sat down to a simple if highly flavoured 
meal provided by the ancient mistress of the Venta. At half- 
past eight, when there remained nothing of the day but a faint 
greenish light in the western sky, the little party mounted their 
horses and rode away towards Galvez. 

‘Tis better,’ said Concepcion, with a meaning and gallant 
bow to the hostess, ‘’Tis for my peace of mind. I am but a 
man.’ 

Then he haggled over the price of the supper. 

They rode forward to the ford described by Concepcion, and 
there made their preparations—carefully and coolly—as men 
recognising the odds against them. The half-moon was just 
rising as the soldiers splashed through the water leading Con- 
cepcion’s horse, he remaining on the Toledo side of the river. 

‘The saints protect us!’ said the nervous soldier, and his hand 
shook on the bridle. His companion smiled at the recollection 
of former fights passed through together. It is well, in love and 
war, to beware of him who is afraid. 

Shortly after nine o’clock the silence of that deserted plain 
was broken by a distant murmur, which presently shaped itself 
into the beat of horses’ feet. To this was added soon the rumble 
of wheels. The elder soldier put a whole cigarette into his 
mouth and chewed it. The younger man made no movement 
now. They crouched low at their posts one on each side of the 
ford. Concepcion was across the river, but they could not see 
him. In Andaluzia they say that a contrabandist can conceal 
himself behind half a brick. 

The two riders were well in front of the carriage, and as had 
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been foreseen the horses lingered on the rise of the bank as if 
reluctant to leave the water without having tasted it. Ina 
moment the younger soldier had his man out of the saddle, 
raising his own knee sharply as the man fell, so that the falling 
head and the lifted knee came into deadly contact. It was a 
trick well known to the trooper, who let the insensible form roll 
to the ground, and immediately darted down the bank to the 
stream. ‘The other soldier was chasing his opponent up the hill, 
shelling him, as he rode away with oaths, and stones prepared for 
the mending of the road. 

In mid-stream the clumsy travelling carriage had come to a 
standstill. The driver on the box, having cast down his reins, 
was engaged in imploring the assistance of a black-letter saint, 
upon which assistance he did not hesitate to put a price, in 
candles, There was a scurrying in the water, which was about 
two feet deep, where Concepcion was settling accounts with the 
man who had been seated by the driver’s side. A half-choked 
scream of pain appeared to indicate that Concepcion had found 
the spot he sought, above the right lung, and that amiable 
smuggler now rose dripping from the flood and hurried to the 
carriage. 

‘Conyngham !’ he shouted, laying aside that ceremony upon 
which he never set great store. 

‘Yes,’ answered a voice from within. ‘Is that you, Con- 
cepcion ?’ 

‘Of course; throw them out.’ 

‘But the door is locked,’ answered Conyngham in a muffled 
voice. And the carriage began to rock and crack upon its 
springs, as if an earthquake were taking place inside it. 

‘The window is good enough for such rubbish,’ said Con- 
cepgion, As he spoke a man, violently propelled from within, 
came head foremost and most blasphemously vociferous, into 
Concep¢ion’s arms, who immediately, and with the rapidity of a 
terrier, had him by the throat and forced him under water. 

‘You have hold of my leg—you, on the other side,’ shouted 
Conyngham from the turmoil within. 

‘A thousand pardons, sefor!’ said the soldier, and took a 
new grip of another limb. 

Concepcion, holding his man under water, heard the sharp 
crack of another head upon the soldier’s knee-cap, and knew that 
all was well, 
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‘ That is all?’ he inquired. 

‘That is all,’ replied the soldier, who did not seem at all 
nervous now. ‘And we have killed no one.’ 

‘Put a knife into that son of a mule who prays upon the box 
there,’ said Concepcion judicially. ‘This is no time for prayer. 
Just where the neck joins the shoulder—that is a good place.’ 

And a sudden silence reigned upon the box. 

‘Pull the carriage to the bank,’ commanded Concepcion. 
‘There is no need for the English Excellency to wet his feet. He 
might catch a cold.’ 

They all made their way to the bank where, in the dim moon- 
light, one man sat nursing his shoulder while another lay, at 
length, quite still, upon the pebbles. The young soldier laid a 
second victim to the same deadly trick beside him, while Con- 
cepcion patted his foe kindly on the back. 

‘It is well,’ he said, ‘ you have swallowed water. You will be 
sick, and then you will be well. But if you move from that spot 
I will let the water out another way.’ 

And, laughing pleasantly at this delicate display of humour, 
he turned to help Conyngham, who was clambering out of the 
carriage window. 

‘Whom have you with you?’ asked Conyngham. 

‘Two honest soldiers of General Vincente’s division. You see, 
seor, you have good friends,’ 

‘Yes, I see that.’ 

‘One of them,’ said Concepcion meaningly, ‘is at Toledo at 
the moment, journeying after you.’ 

‘Ah!’ 

‘The Senor Pleydell.’ 

‘Then we will go back to meet him.’ 

‘I thought so,’ said Concepcion. 
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CHAPTER XXI, 
A CROSS-EXAMINATION, 


Wherein I am false I am honest—not true to be true.’ 


‘I WILL sing you a contrabandista song,’ said Concepg¢ion, as the 
party rode towards Toledo in the moonlight. ‘The song we— 
they sing when the venture has been successful. You may hear 
it any dark night in the streets of Gaucin,’ 

_ Sing,’ said the older soldier, ‘if it is in your lungs. For 
us—we prefer to travel silent.’ 

Conyngham, mounted on the horse from which the Carlist 
rider had been dragged unceremoniously enough, rode a few paces 
in front. The carriage had been left behind at the Venta, where 
no questions were asked, and the injured men revived readily 
enough, 

‘It is well,’ answered Concepgion, in no way abashed. ‘I will 
sing. In Andaluzia we can all sing. The pigs sing better there 
than the men of Castile.’ 

It was after midnight when the party rode past the church of 
the Cristo de la Vega, and faced the long hill that leads to the 
gate Del Cambron. Above them towered the city of Toledo— 
silent and dreamlike. Concepgion had ceased singing now, and 
the hard breathing of the horses alone broke the silence. The 
Tagus, emerging here from rocky fastness, flowed noiselessly away 
to the west—a gleaming ribbon laid across the breast of the 
night. In the summer it is no uncommon thing for travellers to 
take the road by night in Spain, and although many doubtless 
heard the clatter of horses’ feet on the polished cobble stones of 
the city, none rose from bed to watch the horsemen pass. 

At that time Toledo possessed, and indeed to the present day 
can boast of, but one good inn—a picturesque old house in the 
Plaza de Zocodover, overhung by the mighty Alcazar. Here 
Cervantes must have eaten and Lazarillo de Tormes no doubt 
caroused. Here those melancholy men and mighty humorists 
must have delighted the idler by their talk. Concepgion soon 
aroused the sleeping porter, and the great doors being thrown 
open, the party passed into the courtyard without quitting the 
saddle. 

‘It is,’ said Concepcion, ‘an English Excellency and his suite,’ 
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‘We have another such in the house,’ answered the sleepy 
doorkeeper, ‘though he travels with but one servant.’ 

‘We know that, my friend, which is the reason why we 
patronise your dog-hole of an inn. See that the two Excellencies 
breakfast together at a table apart in the morning.’ 

‘You will have matters to speak about with the Seior 
Pleydell in the morning,’ said Concepcion, as he unpacked ~ 
Conyngham’s luggage a few minutes later. 

‘ Yes, I should like to speak to Sefor Pleydell.’ 

‘ And I,’ said Concepcion, turning round with a brush in his 
hand, ‘ should like a moment’s conversation with Senor Larralde.’ 

‘Ah!’ 

‘Yes, Excellency, he is in this matter too. But the Senor 
Larralde is so modest—so modest! He always remains in the 
background.’ 

In the tents of Kedar men sleep as sound as those who lie on 
soft pillows, and Conyngham was late astir the next morning. 
Sir John Pleydell was, it transpired, already at his breakfast, and 
had ordered his carriage for an early hour to take the road to 
Talavera. It was thus evident that Sir John knew nothing of 
the arrival of his fellow-countryman at midnight. 

The cold face of the great lawyer wore a look of satisfaction 
as he sat at a small table in the patio of the hotel and drank his 
coffee. Conyngham watched him for a moment from the balcony 
of the courtyard, himself unseen, while Concepcion stood within 
his master’s bedroom, and rubbed his brown hands together in 
anticipation of a dramatic moment. Conyngham passed down 
the stone steps and crossed the patio with a gay smile. Sir 
John recognised him as he emerged from the darkness of the 
stairway, but his face betrayed neither surprise nor fear. There 
was a look in the grey eyes, however, that seemed to betoken 
doubt. Such a look,’a man might wear who had long travelled 
with assurance upon a road which he took to be the right one, 
and then at a turning found himself in a strange country with 
no landmark to guide him. 

Sir John Pleydell had always outwitted his fellows. He had, 
in fact, been what is called a successfui inan—a little cleverer, a 
little more cunning than those around him. 

He looked up now at Conyngham, who was drawing forward 
a chair to the neighbouring table, and the cold eye, which had 
heen the dread of many a criminal, wavered. 
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‘The waiter has set my breakfast near to yours,’ said Conyng- 
ham, unconcernedly seating himself. 

And Concepgion in the balcony above cursed the English for a 
cold-blooded race. This was not the sort of meeting he had 
anticipated. He could throw a knife very prettily, and gave a 
short sigh of regret as he turned to his peaceful duties. 

Conyngham examined the simple fare provided for him, and 
then looked towards his companion with that cheerfulness which 
is too rare in this world; for it is born of a great courage, and 
outward circumstances cannot affect it. Sir John Pleydell had 
lost all interest in his meal, and was looking keenly at Conyng- 
ham—dissecting, as it were, his face, probing his mind, searching 
through the outward manner of the man, and running helplessly 
against a motive which he failed to understand. 

‘I have in my long experience found that all men may be 
divided into two classes,’ he said, acidly. 

‘Fools and knaves ?’ suggested Conyngham. 

‘You have practised at the bar,’ parenthetically. 

Conyngham shrugged his shoulders. 

‘ Unsuccessfully— anybody can do that.’ 

‘Which are you—a fool or a knave ?’ asked Sir John. 

And suddenly Conyngham pitied him. For no man is proof 
against the quick sense of pathos aroused by the sight of man, 
or dumb animal, baffled. At the end of his life Sir John had 
engaged upon the greatest quest of it—an unworthy quest no 
doubt, but his heart was in it—and he was an old man, though 
he bore his years well enough. 

‘Perhaps that is the mistake you have always made,’ said 
Conyngham, gravely. ‘Perhaps men are not to be divided into 
two classes. There may be some who only make mistakes, Sir 
John,’ 

Unconsciously he had lapsed into the advocate, as those who 
have once played the part are apt to do. This was not his own 
cause, but Geoffrey Horner’s. And he served his friend so 
thoroughly that for the moment he really was the man whose 
part he had elected to play. Sir John Pleydell was no mean foe. 
Geoffrey Horner had succeeded in turning aside the public 
suspicion, and in the eternal march of events, of which the 
sound is louder as the world grows older and hollower, the 
murder of Alfred Pleydell had been forgotten by all save his 
father. Conyngham saw the danger, and never thought to avoid 
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it. What had been undertaken half in jest would be carried out 
in deadly earnest. 

‘Mistakes,’ said Sir John sceptically. In dealing with the 
seamy side of life men come to believe that it is all stitches. 

‘Which they may pass the rest of their lives in regretting.’ 

Sir John looked sharply at his companion, with suspicion 
dawning in his eyes again. It was Conyngham’s tendency to 
overplay his part. Later, when he became a soldier, and found 
that path in life for which he was best fitted, his superior officers 
and the cooler tacticians complained that he was over eager, and 
in battle out-paced the men he led. 

‘Then you see now that it was a mistake ?’ suggested Sir John. 
In cross-examinations the suggestions of Sir John Pleydell are 
remembered in certain courts of justice to this day. 

‘ Of course.’ 

‘To have mixed yourself in such an affair at all?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

Sir John seemed to be softening, and Conyngham began to 
see a way out of this difficulty which had never suggested itself to 
him before. 

‘Such mistakes have to be paid for—and the law assesses the 
price.’ 

Conyngham shrugged his shoulders. 

‘It is easy enough, to say you are sorry—the law can make no 
allowance for regret.’ 

Conyngham turhed his attention to his breakfast, deeming it 
useless to continue the topic. 

‘It was a mistake to attend the meeting at Durhatn—you 
admit that ?’ continued Sir John. 

‘Yes—I admit that, if it is any satisfaction to you.’ 

‘ Then it was worse than a mistake to actually lead the men out 
to my house for the purpose of breaking the windows. It was 
almost a crime, I would suggest to you, as a soldier for the 
moment, to lead a charge up a steep hill against a body of farm 
labourers and others entrenched behind a railing.’ 

‘That is a mere matter of opinion.’ 

‘And yet you did that,’ said Sir John. ‘If you are going to 
break the law you should insure success before embarking on your 
undertaking.’ 

Conyngham made no answer. 

‘It was also a stupid error, if I may say so, to make your way 
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back to Durham by Ravensworth, where yott were seen and 
recognised. You see I have a good case against you, Mr. 
Conyngham.’ 

‘Yes, I admit you have a good case against me, but you have 
not caught me yet.’ 

Sir John Pleydell looked at him coldly. 

‘You do not even take the trouble to deny the facts I have 
named.’ 

‘Why should I, when they are true?’ asked Conyngham 
carelessly. 

Sir John Pleydell leant back in his chair. 

‘T have classified you,’ he said with a queer laugh. 

‘Ah!’ answered Conyngham, suddenly uneasy. 

‘Yes—as a fool.’ 

He leant forward with a deprecating gesture of his thin white 
hand. 

‘Do not be offended,’ he said, ‘ and do not reproach yourself 
for having given your case away. You never had a case, Mr. 
Conyngham. Chartists are not made of your material at all. As 
soon as you gave me your card in Madrid, I had a slight sus- 
picion. I thought you were travelling under a false name. It 
was plain to the merest onlooker that you were not the man I 
sought. You are too easy-going, too much of a gentleman to be 
a Chartist. You are screening somebody else. You have played 
the part well, and with an admirable courage and fidelity. I wish 
my boy Alfred had had a few such friends as you. But you are a 
fool, Mr. Conyngham. No man on earth is worth the sacrifice 
that you have made.’ 

Conyngham slowly stirred his coffee. He was meditating. 

‘ You have pieced together a very pretty tale,’ he said at length. 
‘ Some new scheme to get me within the reach of the English law, 
no doubt.’ 

‘It is a pretty tale—too pretty for practicai life. And if you 
want proofs I will mention the fact that the Chartist meeting was 
at Chester-le-Street, not Durham; that my house stands in a 
hollow and not onahill ; that you could not possibly go to Durham 
vid Ravensworth, for they lie in opposite directions. No, Mr. 
Conyngham, you are not the man I seek. And, strange to say, 
I took a liking to you when I first saw you. Iam no believer in 
instinct, or mutual sympathy, or any such sentimental nonsense. 
I do not believe in much, Mr. Conyngham, and not in human 
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nature at all. Iknow too much about it for that. But there 
must have been something in that liking for you at first sight. I 
wish you no harm, Mr. Conyngham. I am like Balaam—I came to 
curse, and now stay to bless. Or, perhaps, I am more like Balaam’s 
companion and adviser—I bray too much.’ 

He sat back again with a queer smile. 

‘You may go home to England to-morrow if you care to,’ he 
added, after a pause, ‘and if that affair is ever raked up against. . 
you I will be your counsel, if you will have me.’ 

‘Thank you.’ 

‘You do not want to go home to England,’ suggested Sir John, 
whose ear was as quick as his eye. 

‘ No, I have affairs in Spain.’ 

‘Or—perhaps a castle here. Beware of such—I once had 
one.’ 

And the cold grey face softened for an instant. It seemed at 
times as if there were after alla man behind that marble casing. 

‘A man who can secure such a friendship as yours has proved 
itself to be,’ said Sir John after a short silence, ‘can scarcely be 
wholly bad. He may, as you say, have made a mistake. I 
promise nothing, but perhaps I will make no further attempts to 
find him.’ 

Conyngham was silent. To speak would have been to admit. 

‘So far as I am concerned,’ said Sir John, rising, ‘ you are 
safe in this or any country. But I warn you—you have a 
dangerous enemy in Spain.’ 

‘I know,’ answered Conyngham with a laugh, ‘ Mr. Esteban 
Larralde. I once undertook to deliver a letter for him. It was 
not what he represented it to be, and after I had delivered it he 
began to suspect me of having read it. He is kind enough to 
consider me of some importance in the politics of this country 
owing to the information I am supposed to possess. I know 
nothing of the contents of the letter, but I want to regain it—if 
only for a few moments. That is the whole story, and that is how 
matters stand between Larralde and myself.’ 


(To be continued.) 











